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on Monday was, in effect, a repetition of the 

Chancellor’s statement on foreign policy three 
weeks ago. Buton certain points Herr Stresemann was 
more emphatic. He said that he could conceive of 
no German Government or Parliamentary majority 
which would abandon the cardinal policy of carrying 
out the provisions of the Dawes Report. Regarding 
the matter of the non-evacuation of Cologne he said 
that it was not a question of the fulfilment or non- 
fulfilment of a particular clause of the Treaty, but a 
question of the wisdom and possibility of permanently 
denying respectful treatment to a nation of sixty millions. 
We think he was right in so describing the position. 
The Allies are at fault in this matter not so much on 
account of their infringement of the Treaty as on 
account of the casual and contemptuous fashion 
in which they have so far declined to offer any explana- 
tion of their action. They have treated Germany 
as only a pariah should be treated, and the pariah 
theory is clearly destructive of every ideal of inter- 
national harmony and peace, which the League of 
Nations is supposed to represent. Herr Stresemann 
went on to suggest that if Germany’s alleged failure 
to fulfil the disarmament clauses of the Treaty had any 
substance or importance it would not have taken 
the Allied Governments five months to agree upon 
the manner in which the default should be placed on 
record. To this sneer we can, unfortunately, offer no reply. 


H ERR STRESEMANN’S speech to the Reichstag 





We cannot understand why the Trades Union Congress 
should wish to revive the whole question of the Zinovieff 
letter. We cannot imagine any public advantage 
that would follow from the fresh inquiry which they 
demand into its origin and the circumstances of its 
publication. We agree with the Congress officials 
that the question of the authenticity of the letter is 
not of great importance. We have always believed 
and still believe—as they do—that it was a forgery ; but 
it was a very good forgery in the sense that it represented 
fairly enough the substance of any number of other 
communications from the same source which were not 
forgeries. The suggestion is, of course, that further 
inquiry should be made into the circumstances under 
which the Foreign Office published the letter and the 
note to M. Rakovsky, without final reference to the 
Foreign Secretary, the implication being that certain 
Foreign Office officials were guilty of participating in 
a ‘“* plot ’’ to damage the Labour Party in the Election. 
But in view of Mr. MacDonald's claim that the whole 
thing was a Tory plot which he had “ thwarted” by 
prompt publication it is difficult to see how the con- 
flicting thesis can be maintained—unless it is desired 
and intended to cast further discredit upon Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s management of the affair. The whole thing 
is, and should be treated as, a dead issue. Whatever 
the facts may have been, the publication at that moment 
was a blunder which for the sake of the reputation of 
the late Government, and especially of its chief, cannot 
too soon be forgotten. The demand of the Trades 
Union Congress will naturally and rightly be refused. 
But why was it made ? 
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Lord Allenby has at last resigned his post as High 
Commissioner in Egypt. The resignation has been long 
expected, despite bland official denials. It was tendered 
in the crisis caused by the Sirdar’s murder last winter, 
and, but for the delicacy and dangers of the situation, 
it would probably have been accepted, for there was a 
considerable difference of opinion between Downing 
Street and Cairo, and certain of Lord Allenby’s reprisals 
went beyond the wishes of the British Cabinet. This, 
it will be remembered, was his second controversy 
with the home Government ; the first secured the defeat 
of Lord Curzon’s reactionary policy and ended in the 
Declaration of Egyptian independence in 1922. His 
task has not been an easy one, and though he has made 
blunders he has, on the whole, deserved well both of 
Egypt and of Britian. The great soldier is to be suc- 
ceeded by a civilian who, if he has not yet established 
claims to greatness, has earned the reputation of an 
enlightened administrator in India. India, it is true, 
is not Egypt, and Egyptian opinion does not hail 
with unmixed satisfaction the coming of the benevolent 
despot from Bombay. Sir George Lloyd, however, 
knows something of the art of diplomacy, he has the 
capacity of making himself personally popular, and 
his appointment, the Foreign Secretary has stated, 
betokens no change in British policy. It is announced 
at the same time that Sir Herbert Samuel will shortly 
resign the High Commissionership of Palestine. He 
has done admirable work there ; only the most violent 
Zionists and the most pernickety champions of the 
Arabs deny the skill and impartiality with which he 
has held the balance. His successor, Lord Plumer, 

is a soldier of repute and has had a little experience of 
administration in Malta. We know nothing about his 
olitics or his opinion of the Jews; but it is clear, in 
ace of all the recent avowals of the British Government, 
that he is not being sent to Jerusalem to weaken the 
Balfour Declaration. 
* * * 


Kenya was again dragged into the limelight in the 
House of Lords on Wednesday. Lord Olivier directed 
a searching criticism on our methods, both official 
and unofficial, of dealing with the problems of land and 
labour. He stressed the main points to which we called 
attention in these columns last week and to which we 
have been calling attention for several years past. 
He demanded drastic changes in the policy of exploiting 
the natives, whether by direct forced labour or by the 
indirect pressure of the hut tax; he insisted that the 
natives’ settlements must be enlarged and their rights in 
them confirmed. He was supported strongly by Lord 
Buckmaster and mildly by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Lord Howard de Walden spoke on behalf of 
the white settlers, and Lord Balfour, for the Government, 
did his best with the whitewash bucket, but to those 
who know the facts, it was not an entirely convincing 
performance. He promised, however, to “ lay papers,” 
which means that we shall have further investigation 
and publicity. As regards the conscription of 4,000 
natives that had been authorised for railway con- 
struction in the Colony, Lord Balfour argued that there 
was no harshness involved, and that the principle was 
fair, since the work was a work of public necessity, 
and not a private affair, and that it would be primarily 
for the natives’ own advantage. We should feel a 
little surer of that if we could see a more active and 
honest encouragement of native cultivation—if, in 
fact, the East African system gave way to the West 
African system, under which the natives are producing 
for themselves and for the export market. 

* * * 


The decision of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice about the Danzig postal question acknowledges 
the right of Poland to live a postal service open to 
the public, but only within the limits of the Port of 


a 


Danzig. The action of the Polish Government in sett} 
up letter-boxes over the greater part of the town jy 
therefore, implicitly condemned. The Court has ng 
defined the area of the Port, for this question was not 
among those submitted to it. The practical decision, 
therefore, remains in the hands of the Council of the 
e of Nations, which will have to make the defipj. 
tion. This should not be difficult with a little good wij 
and common sense. There would be no great diffi 
in defining the area of the Port of London, and in an 
case nobody would suggest that it should be so defined 
as to include Piccadilly and Paddington and Kensington 
High Street—which would be the equivalent of the 
resent Polish definition of the area of the Port of 
anzig. There is hope that this question will now be 
equitably settled, but, unfortunately, that does not 
mean that the whole problem of Danzig will be settled, 
The Poles want complete control of the city, the 
Germans want the Poles excluded altogether. The 
letter-box question was merely a more or less farcical 
incident of the main struggle—important only a3 
showing the absurd lengths to which the Poles wil 
push their claims in defiance both of law and of 


reason. 
* x * 


Mr. Churchill has had to bow to the storm that has 
blown from every quarter against his silk taxes. He 
is now prepared to reduce the customs duty on raw 
silk by a quarter, and on silk waste by one-third, 
The excise duty on artificial silk yarn will come down 
from 2s. 6d. to Is., and on artificial silk waste from 
2s. 6d. to 6d. Imported artificial silk, however, is 
to remain liable to the original customs duty of 8s. 6d. 
Considerable reductions are also announced in the 
rates to be imposed on made-up articles containing 
an admixture of either real or artificial silk. These 
concessions have been made after consultation with 
representatives of the trade, and a majority of the 
Conservative members for Lancashire and Cheshire 
constituencies appear to have been brought to heel. 
The modified tax will presumably be carried, but it is 
still big enough to be universally unpopular, and to do 
some harm to the industry, while the gain to the revenue 
will be comparatively small. Mr. Churchill would 
have shown wisdom as well as courage in putting the 
whole botch into the waste-paper basket. Meanwhile 
his other lame duck, the Pensions scheme, is being 
pushed along in the House by Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 
The Second Reading Debates have, of course, consisted 
in the main of an attack on the contributory principle, 
an attack in which the Labour Party has been embar- 
rassed by the well known fact that Mr. Snowden himself 
had a contributory scheme up his sleeve last year. 
There is no chance of the Government's giving way on 
this point; but there should be concessions in the 
Committee stage on important details. Many Tories 
stand with the Opposition in demanding the raisin, 
of benefits, the extension of the children’s age beyon 
14, the exclusion of young widows without dependents, 
and above all a much larger contribution by the State. 


* * * 


The Trades Union Congress General Council has set 
up a committee of its own to inquire into the position 
and prospects of foreign trade. Apparently the inten- 
tion is to collect from Trade Unions at home and abroad 
information about comparative costs, and especially 
about wages and output and their effect on international 
competition. If this is done well, it should be a valuable 
piece of work. There are many wild statements about 
the comparative wages and production of British and 
foreign workers, and a general lack of adequate and 
reliable information. The International Labour Office 
does something to supply data; but an inquiry con- 
ducted from the Trade Union side should be a very 
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useful complement to the material provided from 
oficial sources. In order to be of value, the work 
must of course be very carefully carried out, and we 
those who are responsible for the inquiry will 

ge to it that the data are faithfully compiled and 
keenly scrutinised. A good many Trade Unions 
have now well equipped information departments 
relating to their own industries; and we hope this 
inquiry will encourage others to follow their example. 
We are always pressing the Government and the I.L.O. 
to provide more and better statistical information ; 
put the official records will always need to be checked 
and supplemented by unofficial bodies such as the 
Trade acne or vem “we Associations. Trade Unions, 
moreover, are usually inclined to publish such data 
as they possess, whereas employers’ associations, with 
better machinery, very often prefer to keep their know- 
ledge to themselves. 
* * * 

The Annual Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation is in session at Geneva this week. The 
chief questions under discussion are the abolition of 
night-baking, the application of workmen’s compensation 
laws to alien workmen, and the question of the 24-hours’ 
weekly rest in glassworks. The auguries for success 
are not favourable. The British Government proposes 
drastic amendments to the night-baking draft Conven- 
tion, including the exemption of master-bakers, and 
a restriction of the prohibited hours. Even if these 
amendments are carried, the Government only offers 
to accept the Convention “ provided they can be satis- 
fied that the effect of its adoption would not be to 
cause an increase in the price of bread to the consumer.” 
This is not very hopeful, especially as the Food Com- 
mission has just reported that the abolition of night- 
baking would cause such an increase. The British 
Government is also opposing the draft Convention 
affecting glassworks, on the ground that it contains 

osals objectionable in principle as well as on grounds 
of faulty drafting. In short, the Conference appears to 
have a stormy session before it. The trade depression 
has made the leading countries so intent on keeping 
down labour costs in order to compete one with another 
that hardly any proposal for industrial legislation stands 
a chance of acceptance. Yet Great Britain at least 
ought to be able to see that it is to her interest to 
develop the strength of the I.L.O. in order to enforce 
better conditions on the more backward countries. 

* * * 

The Miners’ National Conference is meeting as we 
write. It has before it the interim report issued 
last week-end by the joint committee of owners’ and 
miners’ representatives. This contains no recommenda- 
tions and no proposals from either party; it is a mere 
summary of the facts which have been brought under 
review during the inquiry, the continuance of which the 
Conference is invited to sanction on behalf of the men. 
It is believed, however, that in addition to the published 
report the delegates will have before them certain 
statements from the owners concerning their proposals, 
and that the Conference's decision will A based on these 
as well as on the report. The latter shows the serious- 
hess of the position which has to be faced. Exports, 
which declined very heavily last year, show a further 
large fall during the first quarter of 1925; and export 
prices are also lower, and, according to the owners, at 
a wholly unremunerative level. This is partly due to 
foreign competition, especially in the matter of brown 
coal, or lignite, of which the German output has greatly 
increased. But it is due also to a fall in world con- 
sumption, which has affected other producing areas 
as well as the British coalfields. The report does not 
purport to be a complete survey; it only sketches 
certain aspects of the problem which the industry has 
to face. The Conference will have reached its decision 











before these words appear ; probably it will have decided 





only to decide nothing until the inquiry has been 
carried further and the owners’ proposals for dealing 
with the position have been definitely formulated. 

* * * 

Negotiations in the engineering industry appear to 
have reached a deadlock. The Trade Unions have 
unanimously rejected the employers’ demand for a 
longer working week and a reduction in nightshift 
a overtime rates. The employers, on the other 
hand, refuse to agree to any advance in wages unless 
the Unions accept their counter-proposals; and even 
so they offer only 2s. a week advance instead of the 
20s. demanded by the Unions. The employers main- 
tain that the industry can afford no more, and rely 
on the weakness of the Unions, in face of unemploy- 
ment, to prevent any national strike movement. They 
are probably right in the sense that the engineers are 
fully aware that a national strike would be hopeless ; 
but it does not follow that nothing will be done. It is 
open to the engineering Unions to terminate the national 
agreements by which they are bound, and to take 
local or sectional action in those parts of the industry 
in which their position is strongest. Failing some 
unexpected turn in the national negotiations, this 
seems to be the likeliest outcome of the deadlock. 
The Unions complain that those employers who could 
well afford to pay more are sheltering behind those 
who could not. Some sections of the industry are 
prosperous, while others are depressed. Sectional move- 
ments therefore may stand the best chance of success. 
At present, the wages of all engineers are down at a 
level dictated by the worst situated groups. Some- 
thing must be done to raise them if the recruitment of 
skilled workers for the future is not to be stopped, and 
the industry as a whole imperilled. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Industrial democracy 
is likely to have as stiff a fight for recognition in the 
Free State as political democracy had in the days of 
Dublin Castle, judging by the horrified comments of 
certain Dublin papers on the claim of the railway 
unions for a voice in determining working conditions 
under the new amalgamation scheme of all Free State 
lines. The men are told, as if further argument were 
superfluous, that neither union control nor a “ Parlia- 
ment of industry” can alter the hard facts of the 
economic situation. Whether such concessions might 
not reconcile workers to accept facts now hotly disputed 
is a question the critics prefer to ignore. At present 
the amalgamated railways are losing from £15,000 
to £20,000 a week, which obviously necessitates drastic 
economies all round. While the unions are prepared 
to make sacrifices, their argument is that the reorgan- 
isation scheme has been so devised as to press with 
undue harshness upon their members, and they ur, 
that a freer use of the axe amongst highly-paid officials 
would render unnecessary some of the dismissals that 
are arousing resentment amongst the workers. This 
may or may not be true, but the railwaymen, as even 
their opponents admit, have stated their case with 
conspicuous moderation and good temper. Their main 
demand for closer co-operation between the companies 
and the unions must be granted if the amalgamation 
is to succeed. According to Mr. Cosgrave, the aim 
of the Government is not only to build up native 
political institutions but to remodel the social life of 
the nation on new lines, and plainly this cannot be 
done by stereotyping Victorian industrialism im its 
crudest form. Not so long ago the faintest rumour 
of railway trouble would have rejoiced the Republican 
hearts, but the latest news of Mr. de Valera is that he 
is contemplating a return to the schoolmaster’s desk. 
Even his obtuse mind has at last realised that the 
office of “ President of the Irish Republic” is now at 


the best a part-time job. ne 
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THE DEBTS 


HE whole problem of inter-Allied debts has been 
revived this week in a very definite form by 
the action of the United States Government, 

in inviting the nine countries who are her debtors (and 
also ours) to make proposals for the eventual liquidation 
of their liabilities. In a certain sense the problem is a 
good deal simpler than it was five or three or even two 
years ago. For it is now clearly understood that there 
is to be no cancellation. General cancellation was the 
policy universally accepted in this country up to the 
moment when America insisted upon our repaying the 
debt which we incurred to her on behalf of France and 
Italy. The Baldwin settlement placed the policy of 
cancellation outside the region of practical politics. 
The British taxpayer is too heavily burdened to be able 
at the same time to pay his creditors and forgive his 
debtors. The Balfour Note laid down the principle 
to which Great Britain must adhere. Heavily as we 
should have lost by a general cancellation we were 
willing to agree to it; but if we must pay, then also 
we must be paid. We cannot, in present circumstances, 
shoulder burdens which neither legally nor equitably 
should fall upon us. Great Britain of all countries has 
in this matter the most indisputably equitable case. It 
may or may not be right—on the whole we think it is 
right—that America should demand to be repaid the 
last farthing of the money which she advanced to the 
Allies. But it is obviously and undeniably right that 
Great Britain—whose war loans to other countries were 
much more than double her war debt to America— 
should claim to be reimbursed for what she has actually 
to pay. 

The French attitude on this subject seems to be so 
unreasonable as to be hardly credible. A very few 
French politicians and writers have taken a sensible 
view of the problem and have urged their fellow- 
countrymen to face the obvious facts of the financial 
situation. But the French press as a whole still insists 
upon a point of view which could not be defended 
for ten minutes in front of any impartial tribunal. 
Every concession on our part is made the basis of a 
new grievance. We have said, for example, that 
we shall not ask for any payments from France greater 
than are necessary to supplement the reparation pay- 
ments which are due to us from Germany; since we 
wish merely to balance our foreign credits and debits. 
This was a great and, we may surely say, a generous 
concession. But apparently it was a very unwise 
concession. For it led immediately to a campaign 
of protest in the French press against the “ iniquity ”’ 
of proposing that France should be penalised by any 
failure of the Allies to secure reparations from Germany. 
That certainly would be the result of the suggestions 
of the British Government. But the position is 
obviously better for France than if those suggestions 
had never been made. It seems a pity indeed that 
they were ever made, for there has never been the 
slightest recognition in France of the fact that they 
were friendly and generous suggestions. On the 
contrary, as we have said, they have merely been 
made the basis of a new and utterly unreasonable 
complaint, which could never have been brought against 
us if, like America, we had stood squarely and simply 
on our legal rights. 


So influential and authoritative an organ of French 
opinion as Le Temps, argued last Monday that it 
would be “an iniquity” not to reduce inter-allieg 
debts in a proportion corresponding to the reduction 
of Germany’s Reparation debt. To Englishmen, o 
indeed to any disinterested party, this argument cap 
have no meaning. If it meant anything it would 
mean that the English taxpayer must bear a burden 
proportionate to the ludicrously inflated French esti- 
mate—now abandoned—of what Germany would be 
able to pay. It is clear, in short, that Great Britain 
has attempted to be too generous, and by so doing 
has encouraged expectations which she cannot afford 
to fulfil. Three or four years ago France might have 
taken advantage of our foolishly optimistic and almost 
spendthrift attitude to secure a debt settlement very 
favourable to herself. But she was too grasping to 
do that, and those days are now gone. She will have 
to pay America and she must pay us in the same pro- 
portion—irrespective of “ Reparations.” France is 
much more prosperous than Great Britain just now; 
her taxpayers are not burdened as ours are, and there 
is no question of her real ability to pay. But she has 
still apparently to be made to realise both the justice 
and the necessity of meeting her obligations. 


Against such plain facts as these the Temps and 
other French newspapers are still inclined to appeal 
to sentiment. They speak of a “common war,” of 
common sacrifices and common interests, pointing out 
that France suffered more heavily than England or 
America. That is true, of course, but what does it 
prove. If it proves anything it proves that Serbia, 
which suffered most heavily of all, is entitled to demand 
from her Allies full recompense for all that she lost. 
That is obviously an absurd proposition. If America 
had not come in, the war might not—though probably 
it would—have been won by the Allies. Yet France 
apparently regards America as a sort of debtor, who, 
having come in, is morally obliged to accept an equal 
burden! The position of Great Britain is different 
but comparable. We came to the help of France for 
reasons which may or may not have been adequate, 
but certainly we had nothing at stake comparable with 
what she—or Serbia—had at stake. If we had not 
come in France would quickly have been overwhelmed 
and beaten; but instead of being grateful for our help 
France appears to make it the excuse for further 
claims upon us. That is clearly an impossible attitude 
—impossible because on this side of the Channel at 
any rate we do not recognise it as having been a “ com- 
mon war” in the sense implied in the arguments of 
the Temps. We believed it to be right to support 
France, and we supported her with all our strength, 
but we were not concerned in the issue to an equal 
degree—if only because we were safe from invasion— 
and there is neither reason nor equity in the suggestion 
that the somewhat heavier casualties suffered by 
France should be set off against her debts. It was her 
war much more than ours or America’s. If we had 
not overtly helped her she would not now be disputing 
her debts. Since we did help her she expects us, as it 
were, to bear the cost of repairing her “ devastated ' 
areas. It is the logic of a cocotte. 

The plain conclusion is that in this matter of inter- 
Allied indebtedness we must stand firmly and quietly 
upon our legal rights. We cannot afford further con- 
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cessions partly because we are too poor to indulge in such 
juxuries, but stil] more because every generous gesture 
that we can make is likely to be interpreted in Paris 
gs a fresh “ iniquity.” The French owe to us a certain 
number of hundreds of millions of pounds sterling. 
They are not insolvent and can pay it. Let them make 
arrangements to do so, beginning if not this year 
then perhaps five years hence. But let us not mix up 
with this the problem of Reparations, for to do so is 
only to increase the likelihood of promoting mutual 
animosity. In the last resort the question is a perfectly 
simple one: does France intend to present a petition 
in bankruptcy or does she not? It happens that it is 
the United States and not Great Britain that has asked 
it. It is for M. Caillaux to answer; and it is to be hoped 
that he will answer without any reference to the statis- 
tical “* sacrifices *’ of France—which after all have no 
more to do with the question than have the still greater 
“ sacrifices ’’ of Russia and Serbia. 


TRADE UNION UNITY 
. +e Trade Union Movements of the various industrial 


countries have always been marked by strongly 

national characteristics. The French, with their 
passion for local autonomy and group initiative, and their 
marked anti-political tendency ; the Germans with their 
orderly arrangement, and strong centralisation and internal 
discipline ; the Belgians with their close union of political, 
industrial and co-operative organisation; the Americans 
with their exclusiveness and hostility to Socialism; the 
British—pioneers in the Trade Union field—with their 
strength in defence combined with weakness in attack, and 
their elasticity of structure combined with lack of effective 
co-ordination ; all bear,the stamps of their distinct national 
histories. The Trade Unions of these countries differ far 
more than the political Labour or Socialist Parties, which, 
save in Great Britain, have been cast largely in the same 
Marxian mould. For Trade Unionism is fundamentally 
not a movement of theories, but an instinctive grouping 
of the wage-earners for common protection. As universal 
as the Guilds were in the Middle Ages, it differs more from 
country to country in proportion to the emergence in the 
modern world of distinct national characteristics and forms 
of organisation. 

A few years ago, we heard a great deal from Socialists 
of many different schools about the ‘* United Front ”’ of 
Socialism. The Socialist Movement, sharply divided first 
by the War and then by the Russian Revolution, was urged 
towards reunion and the finding of a common formula which 
would serve to cover up its fundamental differences of aim 
and method. The gulf, however, between revolutionary 
Communism and orthodox Social Democracy was too wide 
to be bridged, and reunion was gradually given up as 
hopeless. All over the Continent, Communist and Social 
Democratic Parties confront one another, and use far 
stronger language about one another than about the hated 
capitalist system. Social Democrats have put down 
Communist risings; Communists have persecuted Social 
Democrats. Added to differences of theory and policy is 
the passion that comes of the spilling of blood. In Germany 
especially unity between the rival working-class parties is 
inconceivable for a long time to come. 

In Great Britain the bitterness of this feeling is hardly 
realised; for British Communists have been a harmless 
handful of fanatics commanding no real influence. But 
elsewhere the division has spread naturally from the 
political to the industrial movement, and the Trade Unions 
have been split up into Communist and non-Communist 


sections, the latter being everywhere, save, of course, in 
Russia, by far the larger. In a good many countries the 
split has been serious enough to go far towards paralysing 
ordinary Trade Union action. A Trade Union can com- 
mand little influence, and can hardly conduct a successful 
strike, unless it has behind it the great bulk of the active 
and vigorous workers in a trade. Where, as in France, 
les militants are divided between rival Unions more intent 
on doing each other a mischief than on using their united 
power in order to gain concessions, the whole industrial 
movement is reduced to impotence, even without the added 
complications, found in Italy, of Fascist Trade Unions 
representing a third, and still more alien, political tendency. 

Consciousness of this impotence has led, of late, to a 
strongly developed movement towards national and inter- 
national Trade Union unity. Mr. Edo Fimmen, formerly 
general secretary of the Amsterdam International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, left his post some time ago in order 
to lead a crusade for unity, and put forward an eloquent 
plea in his book, Labour’s Alternative, published simul- 
taneously last year in a number of countries. His lead was 
followed most eagerly in Great Britain, and led directly to 
the movement organised by the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress, which has been the subject of so 
much comment in the Press. 

It is quite easy to see why Great Britain welcomed Mr. 
Fimmen’s ideas, and took the initiative in the movement 
for unity. In the first place, the British Unions were 
already united among themselves, so that the British Left 
Wing, instead of forming a hostile group with a separate 
organisation of its own, was able to exert its pressure from 
within. Secondly, British Trade Unionists, of whatever 
views, saw with dismay that disunity on the Continent was 
causing continental wages and conditions to be depressed, 
and so making far more difficult the maintenance of good 
conditions in Great Britain. And thirdly, used to treating 
their own Communists as harmless cranks or young men 
sowing their political wild oats, the Trade Unionists here 
were quite unable to understand the fierce animosities which 
had torn the continental movements asunder. The British 
Communist, when he has worked off his steam, behaves in 
fact much like anyone else. He gets on quite well with his 
non-Communist fellow-members, partly because he is too 
weak for his theories to matter, and partly because nine 
times out of ten his theories are only skin-deep. British 
Trade Unionists, with the natural tendency to wish all 
movements re-made in their own image, cannot see why 
folk on the Continent cannot rub along together well 
enough, as folk do here. 

The General Council, therefore, has been naively and 
thoroughly surprised at the way in which the world has 
received its well-meant efforts for unity. Continental 
Trade Union leaders of the Social Democratic persuasion 
have vied with English anti-Socialists in denouncing it as 
a shaking hands with murder, a betrayal of the Trade Union 
movement to Bolshevism, a falling into the pit cunningly 
digged by Zinoviev and Losovsky. Doubtless, Zinoviev 
and Losovsky have been digging pits, for that is their 
favourite pastime; but to represent the British Trade 
Unions as going over to Bolshevism is a laughable perversion 
of the truth. The British Trade Unions are no more 
Bolshevik than The Times; but they do want to restore 
Trade Union unity, and they have, by the fortune of 
circumstances, none of that horror of Bolsheviks which is 
common to The Times, and, say, Mr. Vandervelde or 
M. Oudegeest of the Amsterdam International. 

These fierce anti-Bolsheviks hold that unity cannot be 
restored because Communism and constitutional Social 
Democracy are mortal enemies. They argue from the clear 
impossibility of political unity to the impossibility of indus- 
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trial unity. But this does not follow, precisely because to Great Britain, the country in which Bolshevism has mog 


Trade Unionism is not, like political Socialism, funda- 
mentally a theoretical movement. Conservative, Liberal 
and Labour working men have long worked together in the 
British Unions, without more than an occasional difficulty 
arising from their political variance. Is it so clear that 
Communist and Socialist workmen, even on the Continent, 
cannot work together in the same Trade Unions? British 
experience at least shows that there is nothing inconceivable 
in the idea. 

But, plainly, the attempt to promote unity involves enter- 
ing into relations with the Russian Unions. These are 
strong, and have plenty of money. As long as they remain 
outside the International Federation to which most of 
the European movements belong, they will serve as a nucleus 
round which the discontented in each country can gather. 
The rival of the Amsterdam International, the so-called 
“ Red International of Labour Unions,” derives nearly all 
its strength from the support of the Russian movement. 
If the Russians left, it would be merely an impotent col- 
lection of dissident groups whose following in most countries 
would speedily drop away and be reabsorbed in the general 
movement. The British Unions, in negotiating directly 
with the Russian Unions, have been doing what is most 
calculated to bring this about, and to complete the liquida- 
tion of Communist Trade Unionism and the discomfiture of 
Zinoviey and Losovsky. And the Russians, who are 
beginning to realise that the disruptive policy of these 
leaders has brought them no gain and has weakened Trade 
Unionism all over Europe, are apparently not averse to 
an agreement. 

There is accordingly, we think, everything to be said in 
favour of the steps recently taken by the British Unions in 
the hope of bringing the Russians back into the Amsterdam 
International. So far from leading to a surrender to 
Bolshevism, they lead towards its liquidation as a dis- 
ruptive force. So far, so good. But we are far from 
sharing the exaggerated expectations which some of the 
leaders in the unity movement base on its success. They 
are talking of building up great international Trade Unions 
of miners, transport workers, textile operatives, capable of 
united strike action on an international basis, and strong 
enough to confront “the massed forces of international 
capitalism.”” Such talk is mere high-flying nonsense. 
Strong Trade Unions on the Continent are to the advantage 
of the workers here, and also of the employers, because they 
will be better able to enforce fair conditions of labour 
and so to prevent unfair foreign competition. But at the 
present stage of international Labour understanding and 
solidarity an internationally controlled strike of miners, 
or even of transport workers, would stand about as much 
chance of success as the oft-discussed international general 
strike against war. Trade Unionism has not yet progressed 
so far towards national co-ordination that it can afford to 
base its hopes on an international solidarity which would 
make far higher demands on both loyalty and mutual 
understanding. 

But if the larger expectations from the unity movement 
must be heavily discounted, no less heavily may we discount 
the evil prognostications of its opponents. The whole 
agitation against the Anglo-Russian unity negotiations is, 
from the British standpoint, extraordinarily shortsighted. 
The depression of continental wages and conditions presents 
to British industry one of its most serious problems. 
These conditions cannot be improved without a continental 
Trade Union revival. But this will hardly come about as 
long as the Moscow split remains. It is, therefore, to our 
interest to bring the Russian Unions back into the inter- 
national comity of Trade Unionism. This implies no 
surrender to Bolshevism, but the very opposite—a cutting 
off of the basis of Trade Union dissent. And it has fallen 


signally failed to make an impression, to act as the unifyi 
influence, and to do this all the better for its naive inability 
to understand the fundamental nature of the dispute. 


THE POSITION OF PRESIDENT 
COOLIDGE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 


W ‘tre an American President is inaugurated, the 


two Houses of Congress sit for a few weeks 

only; that is, just long enough to let the 
country know whether or not they intend to be friendly 
to the Administration. And then, in normal times, such 
as these, they disperse until December, while the Executive 
of “the greatest democracy in history” pursues its way, 
without the interference of an elected Legislature. This 
is the situation of to-day, and it has lately been illuminated 
by an incident which may be described as strikingly typical 
of modern Washington. 

The President and Cabinet should, of course, be a con- 
tinuous fount of newspaper copy; and so as a rule they are, 
But Mr. Coolidge disapproves of the daily drip, and the 
other day he stated a case to the press correspondents at 
the White House. He said that, as Congress was no longer 
in session, the American public would be well advised to 
turn its attention away from Washington and devote itself 
““ more undividedly to the nation’s business.” This message 
was reworded by a thousand fountain-pens and sent over 
the country—not many Americans, I am afraid, being 
disturbed by the suggestion that government and politics 
are outside the nation’s business. 

President Coolidge, however, knows where he is, and he 
has no reason to doubt the loyalty of the Press. Since 
Woodrow Wilson’s time the corps of Washington correspon- 
dents has been transformed into a college of hagiographers, 
about whose enterprises I shall have something to say in a 
moment. The country’s image of the President is almost 
entirely of their making, and, since it has brought some 
little trouble to Mr. Coolidge, we cannot wonder that he 
should be anxious to secure a summer’s relief. His position 
is a startling anomaly, the nature of which has apparently 
not as yet been understood in England. The anomaly has, 
in the first place, an historical setting. During the past 
quarter of a century, since the star of Theodore Roosevelt 
arose, the American Presidency has been remarkably 
transformed. As we have all realised, it may become, i 
the hands of a powerful and self-confident man, the most 
despotic monarchy in the world. Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson made it so, and the reaction from their rule has 
meant a rough experience for their successors, who in tum 
have been made to understand that the incumbent of the 
greatest of all elective offices may be at one and the same 
time popular and powerless. Warren Harding was in that 
position. Calvin Coolidge is in it now; and it is all the 
more painful to him for two particular reasons: first, he 
is a serious man with definite views, who would like to 
exercise authority ; and secondly, he has been magnified, 
by a marvellous myth-creating process, into so complete 
a ruler that it must be for him a daily exercise in self- 
measurement to adjust the Coolidge who sits down (as the 
unfailing chroniclers report) to a breakfast of sausage and 
buckwheat cakes, to the ideal President who, in the hagio- 
graphers’ vision, is the embodiment of All America. 

We may look at the President’s position, first, in relation 
to European affairs. Mr. Coolidge in this, as in almost 
everything else, is a complete contrast to his predecessor. 
In the strict sense of the word, he is an isolationist. His 
avowals on this matter are equally satisfying to Senator 
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forah and to Mr. W. R. Hearst. The die-hards of all 
jes quote in black type certain sentences from the 
President’s inaugural address. For example : 

We have been, and propose to be, more and more American. We 
believe that we can best serve our own country, and most success- 
fully discharge our obligations to humanity, by continuing to be 
openly and candidly, intensely and scrupulously, American. 

The passage has, strictly speaking, no meaning whatever, 
snce the Americanness of the United States, or of any 
Congress or Administration, could never be subject to 
modification or question. But Mr. Coolidge, six years 
after the collapse of Wilson, seemingly finds it necessary 
to compose such sentences as these, in order to reassure 
the irreconcilables of his own party that the entry of the 
United States into the World Court (an institution tra- 
ditionally favoured by the Republicans) would not, if it 
should be arranged, be a surrender of American indepen- 
dence. The President repeated the appeal in his Inaugural 
Message ; but it was, and presumably will be, of no avail. 
The Senate brushed Harding aside when he urged member- 
ship of the Court; and Mr. Coolidge cannot get past 
Senator Borah, who, as leader of the non-party opposition 
in the Senate, reiterates at short intervals that so long as 
the Court depends upon, or is linked with, the League of 
Nations, the United States will remain outside. The 
Senate, as a matter of fact, cares nothing about the World 
Court. The country, despite the self-sacrificing effort of 
certain devoted societies, knows and cares less than nothing. 

Disarmament alone, I am inclined to think, would, in 
their present mood, make any kind of appeal to the American 
public in general, and that, not because of any direct interest 
for America, but because the average American entertains 
a single idea in relation to this subject—namely, that the 
nations of Europe continue to waste their substance on 
armaments, which are alike costly and provocative, and 
that so long as they continue to do this there can be no 
hope of the payment of war debts. 

Speaking generally, however, there is little more expec- 
tation in the United States than there is in Europe of another 
Disarmament Conference in Washington. Mr. C. E. Hughes, 
who retired from the Secretaryship of State in March, would 
have pushed it on if anybody could. Indeed, I am strongly 
disposed to think that, if he had seen a chance for any sort 
of success, he might have been prepared to endure another 
year in the Coolidge Administration. My guess would be 
that, for a year or two at any rate, the Coolidge record in 
the matter of international conferences will be confined to 
discussions on the funding of debts. It may, however, be 
just as well to point out that if Washington is anxious to 
keep, or to resume, the lead in the movement towards 
progressive disarmament which, according to the President, 
“ America must continue to hold,” she has it in her power to 
exert no little pressure by way of the conditions of debt 
settlement. 

I come now to Mr. Coolidge’s personal position and its 
astonishing accompaniments. “ The literal fact is,’ wrote 
an able Washington journalist a short time ago, “ that in 
two years Mr. Coolidge has failed to put through a single 
thing he wanted, and had has put through, in spite of him, 
all the things he particularly did not want.” Mr. Coolidge, 
however, gives praise to Congress for its independence. 
Coming from any other public man this would sound like a 
sardonic joke; but Mr. Coolidge cannot joke. Congress 
is not so much independent of the Executive as contemp- 
tuous of it. The surest way, at present, for any measure 
to be repudiated is for the President to recommend it : 
and the President, let us remember, was last year the 
unanimous choice of the Republican party and was given 
an endorsement at the November polls such as might have 











seemed to imply an unlimited mandate from the American 
people. The current illustrations of this grotesque situation 


are numberless, but one will suffice. The President, in 
the full flush of his inauguration, chose a Michigan poli- 
tician—Charles B. Warren—for the Attorney-Generalship. 
It was, on the record, a quite shocking appointment : 
and all the more so because of the widespread belief that 
the President intended, when an opportunity offered, to 
reward Mr. Warren with the Secretaryship of State. The 
Senate, in two decisive votes, refused to ratify—thereby 
inflicting upon Mr. Coolidge a humiliation which no 
President has suffered for close upon sixty years. 

I offer, in this article, no explanation of the astonishing 
impotence of a President who is still, beyond all dispute, 
the accepted and admired representative of the American 
people ; but I would submit the opinion that the American 
newspapers have enormously overplayed the Coolidge 
myth. The Coolidge of legend is an unparalleled phenom- 
enon. By two years of concerted effort on the part of the 
most imitative and submissive Press in the world, the myth 
has been, as they say, “ put over”; and it has so far 
resisted everything that Mr. Coolidge manages to do in its 
despite—his misreadings of public opinion, his failures with 
Congress, his unequalled tonguetiedness in the press con- 
ferences at the White House, his speeches over the wire- 
less, even the inaugural address, which, listened to by 
probably twenty millions of people, must have revived 
many troubled memories of great messages from Washington 
in years gone by. There are, however, two facts to be kept 
in mind when we are endeavouring to understand the strange 
case of Calvin Coolidge. The first is that, notwithstanding 
his inability to direct or persuade Congress, the President 
is the man wanted by the governing business community. 
The second is that, in the present stage, the mind of Main 
Street is in the ascendant, and of Main Street Mr. Coolidge 
is the unrivalled representative. 

We are left wondering, however, as to the survival-value 
of the Coolidge myth. It has already been jeopardised a 
few times, not so much by the hostility of Congress as by 
the foolishness of the semi-official hagiographers. Some 
imbecile member of the inner circle, for example, sent out 
the delightful story that the President—hitherto known as 
a plain walker who despised golf—took his daily exercise 
on an electric horse, presented to him by a valued adviser 
who is a prominent member ot the firm of Pierpont Morgan. 
This proved to be an inexhaustible text for the paragrapher 
and the vaudeville artist, and it is said that the man who 
disclosed it found it advisable to make a sudden decision 
in favour of a Mediterranean cruise. Much more serious 
have been the blunders of certain White House publicity 
experts who believed that they had a perfect vein in the 
renowned fiugality of the Coolidge household. Easter in 
America is the saturnalia of the retail trade. There is no 
more sacred obligation resting upon the good American 
citizen than the duty of providing himself with a complete 
new outfit for the Resurrection morn. Someone at the 
White House, obsessed by the economy stunt, was guilty 
of the grossest outrage upon popular sentiment and business 
ethics. He gave out that the President, ever mindful of 
the toiling multitude, was having his soft-felt hat electrically 
cleaned at a trifling cost, and paying only $65 for his new 
spring suit. Anyone might have foreseen the upshot. 
Industry and the retail trade raised the cry of Ruin. How 
were the American people to live if this kind of thing were 
to spread? The story was instantly contradicted, and a 
different one put on the wires. The $65 suit was a 
regrettable mistake. As a matter of fact, the President 
was not at all in need of a new spring outfit, for he 
possessed twelve fine suits, not one of which could have 
been made for so inadequate a price. The common belief 
now is that for the artist who spread abroad the first story, 
the Pacific Ocean’s heaving field should not be too wide a 
holiday refuge. 
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THE GHOST 


T is, I fancy, a common enough experience, after 
I avoiding a man during his lifetime, to feel a sharp 
pang of regret on hearing that he is dead. While 

he was alive, ten minutes in his company were an eternity : 
now that he himself has become a piece of eternity, how 
pitifully brief his whole life on earth seems! A dead bore 
is no longer a bore : in dying he has done one of the three 
most interesting things that it is possible for a man to do. 
We meet other men who had avoided him in life, and 
it is of the dead bore that we all find ourselves talking. 
We do not, it is true, attempt to defend him or to make 


out that we ever found his company exhilarating. But 
our very accusations have a note of guilt in them. We 
say aloud to each other: ‘“ He was really terrible. Ten 


minutes in his company made you feel you were going 
mad.” But all the time we are thinking to ourselves : 
“Poor chap! Why on earth didn’t I see him the last 
time he called? If I had known he was going to die so 
soon, I should certainly have seen him. After all, what 
are ten minutes in a life-time ?”” We begin to feel a little 
tenderly towards him in retrospect—to remember him 
as a rather forlorn and friendless figure. We recall the 
pathetic delight he took in boring people—how he never 
noticed the drawn and haggard faces of those who were 
listening or doing their best to listen to him, their grimaces 
of agony that were meant for smiles, the appeal for mercy 
in their melancholy eyes. He was always sufficiently 
interested for the whole company, and he laughed enough 
for everybody present. He was invariably the happiest 
person in the room—often the only happy person. He 
did not, apparently, notice that he had no friends: he 
took it for granted that all of us to whom he talked were 
his friends. Except just towards the end. He seemed 
then to have an inkling of the truth—to have noticed 
that it was more difficult to find a listener than it used to 
be and that he was oftener solitary. He had lost the 
self-confidence of the true bore, and had the beginnings 
of the air of a broken man. “I wish to Heaven I had 
seen him that last time he called.” Vain regrets! He 
is now in better company than he ever made miserable 
on earth. He is with Helen of Troy and the great 
Alexander and Dr. Johnson. Perhaps, he is now boring 
them. But no; that would mean that they were in Hell. 
And that he was in Heaven. 

I heard last week of the death of a man who was famous 
in the circle of his acquaintances, not as a bore, but as a 
borrower. I doubt if he had any other existence except 
as a borrower. No one who has mentioned him to me 
for many years has told me a single fact about him except 
that he borrowed money from them. No breath of scandal 
touched him. If he had any sins, they were unknown 
except to himself. If he had any virtues, they were un- 
known except to himself. I doubt if anything ever 
happened to him except that he borrowed money. I 
am not sure that he even needed the money he borrowed. 
If he met you in the street and stopped you, I am fairly 
sure that, when he asked you for a loan, it was often out 
of inveterate habit and because he did not know what 
else to talk about. Or it may have been a game of skill 
that he amused himself by playing. He saw an acquaint- 
ance in the offing and said to himself: ‘‘ Hullo, here’s old 
Good joke if I could touch him for a quid.” And 





then began a battle of wits as enjoyable to him as a game 
of chess to better men, and, if he went away with as much 
as half-a-crown in his pocket, he felt that he had won. 
When I knew him first, he was working in the same 
London office with me, and earning a living by drawing 
horrible pictures of villains threatening honest women 
and the usual kind of illustrations for serial stories. 


That 
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was near the beginning of the century. Neither I py 
anybody else in the office knew him very well, for, t 

he was always merry and bright, he lived a life of his ow, 
outside office hours. Sometimes he would come into th 
office in the morning and say: “‘ Had too much beer lag 
night, old man.” But he never drank beer with us. “h 
buckets, my lad, in buckets,” he would confide. “ D’you 
know what’s the best thing to do after you’ve had a dom 
of Bass?” And he would produce a little glass jar ¢ 
liver-pills and tap it affectionately. ‘‘ Take four or five of 
these before you get into bed, and you'll wake up in th 
morning fresh as paint—fresh as paint, my boy.” No one, 
however, had ever seen him under the influence of alcohol, 
and most of us believed that his tales of drinking were mer 
boasting. Then an accident occurred to the paper and I lost 
sight of him for years, and he remained in my memory 
only as a myth about a dozen of Bass, for he had not at 
that time begun to play the game of borrowing money. Then, 
one evening, when I was jumping on to a bus in the Strand, 
I felt a hand on my sleeve, and looking round, saw the 
smiling face that had so often sung the praises of liver-pills, 
“You don’t remember me, old man?” he said. “Of 
course, you don’t! You do? Eh, lad, we’ve had some 
times together. Have you a minute to spare? Come 
over here and tell me about yourself. I’ve often said to 
myself: ‘I wonder what’s happened to old Y. I wonder 
if he ever remembers his old pal, Alfie Bean?’ Eh, 
lad, let’s have a good look at you. How long is it since 
I saw you last? Twenty years, and you don’t look a 
day older. Eh, lad,”—holding me by the arms and looking 
at me admiringly—‘“this is good. But, tell me, how are 
things ? Doing pretty well?” ‘‘Oh, not so bad,” I 
told him, ‘“*—scraping along somehow or other. But 
tell me about yourself. What have you been doing since 
I saw you?” He closed one eye and lowered his voice 
mysteriously. ‘‘ To tell you the truth, old man,” he said, 
as if imparting a secret not to be shared with the passers-by, 
“I’ve been through it. I’ve been through ’ell. But 
it’s all right now ;”—and he winked hard at me again— 
“*T’ve just had a commission that’ll keep me going for 
the next three months. But you know what it is. The 
money’s there all right, and I could get as much as I 
need by asking for it. But I don’t want them to think, 
‘Oh, Bean’s hard up. Let’s cut down his prices.’ So, 
if you happen to have a loose dollar about you, old man, 
and if you give me your address, I'll come round and let 
you have it back by Tuesday.”’ He undoubtedly kept his 
word about calling round at the office in which I was working. 
His little straight-backed figure was shown into the 
room. “Eh, lad,” he said, gazing round with soft- 
eyed admiration, “ this looks prosperous. I like to see an 
old pal going up in the world. But,” he said, drawing 
his chair nearer to mine, “‘ what I wanted to see you about 
was this, and I don’t want you to let it go any further.” 
I promised secrecy. ‘‘ Well, old man, I thought to myself, 
‘Old Y. won’t mind if I speak to him quite frankly. He'll 
remember the days when we were pals together.’”’ I began 
to fear the worst. He hitched his chair still nearer, dropped 
a solemn and confidential wink, and lowered his voice almost 
to a whisper. ‘‘ Fact is,old man, I’ve the deuce of a lot of 
money owing to me. A matter of a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty quid. But you know how it is, old man. It’s 
not policy to ask for it. Makes them think less of you. 
And what I was wondering was, old man, whether you could 
let me have fifty quid till next Monday. Artists have to 
wait, but landlords won’t. I know, old man, you’re the 
sort of chap who would do anything to help a pal, and I 
tell you quite frankly that, if you can let me have the 
fifty quid till! Monday, you'll be doing me a service. There's 
nothing like straight talking between pals, is there, old 
man?” And he fixed his eyes on mine with a smile of the 
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deepest affection. I could not help laughing, for all the 
wealth I possessed in the world was a small overdraft at 
the bank. I told him how things stood. I also lied to 
him because of the affectionate look in his eyes. “If I 
had fifty pounds, ” I said, “‘ or fifty shillings, I'd be delighted 
to lend it to you.” He nodded his head sympathetically. 
“J know you would, old man,” he said. “I didn’t know 

you were SO hard-up. And do you know what I’m going to 
do, laddie 2 As soon as I draw my hundred and fifty quid, 
do you know the first thing I’m going to do with it? 
I'm going to come round to this office, and you shall have 
fifty of it.” ‘* Oh, no, no,” I protested, in embarrassment. 
“Qh, but you shall,” he declared, firmly, slapping me on 
the back: ‘“* what the ’ell’s the good of pals if they don’t 
help each other when they can? But look here, old 
man ”—dropping his voice again—* now that that’s settled 
—you don’t happen to have a spare quid about you?” 
“I’m absolutely stoney,” I assured him. “ Eh, laddie,”’ 
he sighed, “‘ I wish I had a few quid that I could let you 
have. If ever you’re hard up, old man, come to old 
Alfie Bean, and, if he has a quid in the world, you shall 
have it. Youshall,old man. For the sake of the old times. 
Next Monday, old man, you shall have that fifty. It 
would hurt me—it would really hurt me—if you refused.” 
The voice altered again. “‘Do you think you could 
manage half a quid, old man?” We parted on the 
most affectionate terms, he loudly extolling the 
good old days when we had such times together. After 
that, we met frequently, though not more often than 
I could help. His conversation was all “old man,” 
“pals,” “eh, lads,” “the old times,” leading inevitably 
up to the request for a sum that varied from half-a-crown 
to a pound. He always had the same story—that the 
tide had at last turned, that he was making pots of money, 
but that it was bad policy for an artist to press people 
for payment. And he never took the smallest sum without 
saying: “‘Some day I'll do as much for you, old man.” 
Occasionally he would say, “‘ Look here, old man, you're 
fond of pictures, aren’t you?” and insist on showing 
me his water-colours and telling me how “ bonny” they 
were. He would come into the office and lean one of 
them—a pond and water-lilies such as a pavement artist 
might have painted—against the back of a chair and ask : 
“How much would you say that’s worth, old man?” 
“TI don’t know much about the price of pictures,”’ I told 
him. “ Five quid, would you say ?” he would press me. 
“Yes, I think it is,” I would say for the sake of peace. 
“You shall have it for two-ten,”” he would declare nobly. 
“But I’ve no room in the house for any more pictures,” 
I would protest. ‘“‘ That’s all right,” he would reply 
with a heavy wink; “ you can always sell it and make 
a bit.” I met him in the street a few days after one of 
these contests. He came up to me with love written 
all over his face. ‘*‘ Look here, old man,” he said, “ you’ve 
been a good pal to me.” ‘Oh, no, no,” I repeated the 
customary formula. ‘‘ But you have, old man, and, if 
you forget it, I don’t. Now, look here, I would like to do 
some little thing for you in return. You remember that 
picture of mine that you said was worth a fiver?” “ Yes,” 
I said. ‘“* You shall have it for a quid,” said he, laying 
his hand on my shoulder. I assured him that I hadn’t 
a pound to bless myself with. He looked grave for a 
moment. “I tell you what I’m going to do, old man,” 
he said, “‘ I saw you fancied that little picture, and I’m 
going to make you a present of it.” 

He had a curious talent for making you feel his debtor 
—offering you large hypothetical loans and loading you 
with ungiven gifts. But, in the end, like his other 
acquaintances, I hardened myself against his appeals. 
When I met him in the street and refused him, however, 
he laughed as if he had only been teasing me, and renewed 






the request in the best of spirits twenty-four hours later. 
I refused him with all the better conscience because I 
was convinced that he was earning a living and only 
borrowed money because he had a kind of craving for 
borrowing. And now I am not sure. Was he really 
hard up? Did he need that last half-sovereign as badly 
as he declared? I cannot help regretting that final coldness. 
I am repentant before his ghost. May he have better 
luck in his acquaintances among the shades ! 
Y. Y. 


BIRTH AND DEATH-CONTROL 


IN FRANCE 


HE demographic facts of contemporary France are, 
in my view, second to none in momentous import- 
ance for the future of Europe, of civilization and 

of world-peace. Let us look at them broadly. 

First and foremost, in every sense of the words, comes 
birth-control, in the practice of which France led the 
modern world. Accordingly the French birth-rate is 
very low, and has been so for many decades. However, 
other countries have learnt the French lesson and, at 
varying speeds, have begun to lower their birth-rates also. 
It is of the first importance for us, and for all students of 
the population question, to grasp the fact that the fall 
in the birth-rate of this country, which has steadily pro- 
ceeded—apart from special War and post-War years—for 
not less than half a century, has now reached a point at 
which, without here quoting figures, which are not neces- 
sary, we must recognise that birth-control is practised 
here as in France and that the birth-rates of the two 
countries are closely of the same order. 

One great difference exists, however. In this country 
the distribution of birth-control is upon lines of social 
gradation. The birth-rate is high in North Kensington, 
low in South Kensington, and so on. That fact raises 
eugenic questions to which those who have read and 
thought least return the readiest answers, and we shall 
not now consider them. But in France the great out- 
standing fact is the practice and distribution of birth- 
control not according to class, but according to religion. 
Agnostic France practises birth-control, Catholic France 
does not. Some few students, such as myself, have 
predicted, during many years, the inevitable consequence, 
which is now evident in many parts of France. It is, of 
course, a Catholic reaction, due to the inevitable, ever- 
increasing ratio of the Catholic to the Agnostic part of 
the population; and this, of course, is the object aimed 
at and now being attained, by the official and effective 
hostility of the Church to birth-control. Exactly the 
same change, due to the same reason, is occurring in 
Canada, and receiving the most serious attention there. 
The size and number and opulence of Catholic institutions 
in Quebec astonished me during my last visit, but the 
result of the differential Protestant and Catholic birth- 
rate is not only to be seen in that province, it is showing 
itself in Ontario also. The only surprising fact about 
the whole thing to me is that these results have not been 
foreseen as inevitable by the advocates of birth-control, 
whose object, taking them as a whole, is very far indeed 
from being the return of Roman Catholicism to its former 
position of power in the world. Yet that result is certainly 
being attained. Let it be added that, under the superior 
hygiene and dietary of Canada, the people of French 
origin are noticeably taller, bigger and better looking than 
are the modern French in France. I am by no means 
alone amongst travellers in both countries in recording 
this observation. But here we must not dwell further 
upon the Canadian question, except only to predict that 
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and scarcely see a human being in all the villages and lity, 
towns through which you pass. They are all immmy 
indoors in foul air and shadow, where tuberculosis is breq 
Thus the French death-rate remains about as high as th 
birth-rate, the neo-Malthusian gospel is disproved, th 
French race perishes in France, and the hour approach 
when history, now being made, will be visible, and grow; 
Germany illustrate once again the law of the pressure o 
population, and the truth that those who multiply shaj 
inherit the earth. Lens, 


immense consequences for the future of Canada and the 
relation of that Dominion to this country—when it ceases 
to be in any large measure the Mother Country of the 
Canadian population—are here involved. 

Birth-control is really very easy. Anyone can learn it 
and anyone, not very drunk, can practise it. This ease 
of practice is one of the reasons which fully justify Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s assertion that birth-control was the most 
important discovery of the nineteenth century. And the 
best of it, according to its recognised advocates, the Neo- 
Malthusians, is that birth-control automatically gives us 
death-control. Nay, there is no other means of death- 
control, they tell us. Medical and hygienic science have 
never saved a life, we learn from them. The death-rate 
is a question of food supply and the demands thereon. 
Lower them by lowering the birth-rate, and the death-rate 
necessarily falls; nor can other means effect this end. 


Correspondence 


BRITISH POLICY IN 
To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


AFRICA 


The dreams of hygienic and social reformers are vain 
unless and until the dread enemy is controlled by the 
control of birth. In short, the only way in which to 
If this be true, there 
is no more important truth for mankind to learn; and if 
it be true, it should surely be demonstrable by now, after 


master death is not to be born. 


scores of years in France and many decades in other 
countries. 
tions to improve the human lot, to abolish poverty and to 
prolong human life, would be saved if only mankind would 
recognise the glorious gospel of the empty cradle as the 
solution of all our problems. 

The case of contemporary France may properly be cited 
when we are asked to accept the neo-Malthusian proposition, 
and to abandon all our other efforts for human welfare. 
For France should surely be achieving death-control in 
virtue of her triumphant achievements in birth-control. 
But she is not. The whole theory is monstrous nonsense, 
based on mythical assumptions, supported only by the wide- 
spread selfishness of mankind, and contradicted by patent, 
indisputable and colossal facts. Birth-control in France 
has monstrously failed to achieve death-control. The 
death-rate remains shamefully and calamitously high. 
As things go, the French race promises to achieve suicide 
in France in due course, being replaced largely by the fruits 
of Italian immigration. 

The French death-rate is to-day the chief effective cause 
of the parlous and ominous facts of French demography. 
No more futile remedy can be conceived than the cultivation 
and introduction of African negroes for military purposes. 
Such infantry, in the next war, will be as useless as cavalry 
was in the last. Its support, in unproductive idleness, in 
times of peace, is just another obstacle to the proper task 
of the French nation to-day, which is to do what birth- 
control, in spite of our monomaniacs, has failed to do, and 
that is, the achievement of death-control. Our population, 
in this country, continues to increase because we have 
learnt and practised certain of the great means by which 
the death-rate can be lowered. But, for some reason or 
other, the French will not learn and apply these lessons. 

During the present century we have halved infant mor- 
tality in this country. In France infant mortality remains 
at a shamefully high level. We regard cases of typhoid 
as startling exceptions, to be instantly examined and 
accounted for. The French continue to allow themselves 
to be cursed by the water-borne diseases, because they will 
not employ proper systems of primary sanitation, such as 
our Public Health Act of 1875 gave us half-a-century ago. 
In this country tuberculosis is markedly diminishing— 

though, of course, not nearly fast enough. In France the 
disease thrives, and there is precious little to show for all 
the Rockefeller money spent there in recent years in propa- 
ganda against the disease. But you may travel through 
France by road in lovely weather, as I have lately done, 


Immense and futile effort in a thousand direc- 


Srmr,—The indefinite nature of the recommendations in the 
Report of the East Africa Commission was surely inevitable, ip 
view of one fact omitted from your interesting article. The 
Commission visiting East Africa was part of the major Committee 
sitting under Lord Southborough, whose duty it was to 
to the Secretary of State after taking into consideration the 
evidence it had gathered, in conjunction with that of Mr, 
Ormsby-Gore’s Commission. That was the expressed intention 
of Mr. Thomas when appointing the Southborough Committee, 
Mr. Amery, upon assuming office, suspended the work of the 
Southborough Committee, a body composed, not of politicians 
only, but including experts in tropical and colonial development, 
The question now arises whether the Southborough Com. 
mittee should continue its investigations and present its 
Report ? 

You rightly say that a great issue is at stake, and not merely 
in Kenya, but right away from Uganda to Northern Rhodesia, 
the area within the terms of reference given to the Southborough 
Committee. Lord Delamere once stated the main issue with 
brutal frankness : 

“If the policy was to be continued that every native was to bea 
land-holder of a sufficient area on which to establish himself, then 
the question of obtaining a satisfactory labour supply would never 
be settled.”,—{East Africa Protectorate. Native Labour Commis- 
sion, 1912—1913. Evidence and Report.) 

That is the major issue, and second only to it because it governs 
policy, is the need for a definite answer to the question : whether 
or not these areas are colonisable in the technical sense by the 
white race. If these areas are non-colonisable by the white race, 
then the quicker we close down the plantation policy the better 
for all concerned ; otherwise, we shall be faced with bankrupt 
colonies. If it is true, as it seems now to be, that Souther 
Rhodesia and large parts of South Africa proper are proving 
(apart from the gold-mining) non-colonisable by white races 
engaged in agricultural industries, then what hope is there for 
Kenya and Nyasaland? The alternate policy of “ peasant 
proprietorship” in such areas and circumstances is daily 
proving its success in West Africa, the West Indies and Java, 
success not only for the indigenous inhabitants, but also for the 
white merchants and the local Administrations.—Yours, ete., 
Joun H. Hargis. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—It is well to note an aspect of the question of capital 
punishment suggested by certain recent cases. I refer to the 
Crumbles, Crowborough (Thorne) and Miss Blackaller (Rhodes) 
murders. 

The stock argument for the retention of capital punishment 
is that it acts as a deterrent and is therefore necessary for the 
protection of the community, but these cases, I submit, tend 
to prove the exact contrary and to show that capital punish- 
ment, instead of being a deterrent to would-be murderers, & 
frequently an incentive to that crime. 

There were too many similarities between the Crowborough 
and Crumbles cases to make it possible to doubt that Thorne 
in the Crowborough case was acting largely in imitation of 
the earlier one. Rhodes, too, seems to have made a hero of 
Thorne, his vanity being even more exaggerated. All this 
shows very clearly instability of mind with strong imitative 
tendencies. . 

These miserable youths were not in fact deterred from thei 
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gimes by the fear of capital punishment. On the contrary, 
everything points to the fact that the dramatic character of 
the previous cases acted as an incentive or at least was con- 
tributory to their own crimes. 

That this should be so is no new experience. It was found 
jn the past that public executions were useless as a deterrent, 
but on the contrary in the minds of many made heroes of the 
executed murderers. 

The same thing is happening again. Owing to the increased 
efficiency of the Press, every murder trial, containing as it does 
g twofold element of drama, one the death of the victim and 
the other the hazard of life or death of the prisoner, seizes public 
attention, but it is the prisoner generally who is the most 

minent, as it is he who runs the great hazard, and it is his 
notoriety that accordingly captures the imagination of un- 
balanced or unstable minds. 

I am not suggesting that capital punishment never acts 
as a deterrent, but I do suggest that it too often acts the other 
way about, as an incentive to the very crime the prevention 
of which is its only possible justification.— Yours, etc., 


F. R. Nort. 

Highgate, May 18th. 

[We are inclined to agree with Mr. Nott’s observations, but 
not with his conclusion. The remedy we should suggest is 
not the abolition of capital punishment—which seems to us a 
much less barbarous sentence than penal servitude for life— 
put the prohibition of detailed reports of murder cases in the 
public press. Such reports sell newspapers, but serve no other 
end, certainly not the ends of justice, and quite probably tend, 
as Mr. Nott suggests, to produce imitative crimes. A public 
trial is the inalienable right of every British citizen, but the 
publicity to which he is entitled did not in the past, and need 
not in the present, mean that every scrap of sensational evidence 
should be devoured and discussed on millions of breakfast 
tables—Ep. N.S.] 


THE LATE LORD LEVERHULME 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—In your article on the late Lord Leverhulme there 
occurs this sentence :— 

“There remains for posterity one priceless portrait by the 
Hon. John Collier of Lord Leverhulme in full Court Dress and 
a sword posed in an attitude of dignity and pride beside ea 
Louis XIV. table and with a background of Old Masters. Un- 
fortunately his laudable ambition carried him on to the desire 
to be painted by a painter.” 

I am a little tired of being treated as a shocking example. 
I do not mind the insinuation that I am not an artist. When 
I see the works that are acclaimed as artistic I am very glad 
that I am only a craftsman who knows his job and does it to 
the best of his power—but my assailants might at least be 
accurate. I have never painted the late Lord Leverhulme. 

In matters of Art any careless and inaccurate statement is 
good enough for the public. In the Reflections on the Royal 
Academy, by the Messieurs Sitwell, there is the amazing assertion 
that a picture by Mr. Sickert “ is probably the first good painting 
that has been in the Academy since the passing of Turner.” 

Just think of it! For nearly a century there has not been 
one single good picture hung at the Academy until the present 
year, when Mr. Walter Sickert has broken the spell. 

This is pure nonsense. On reflection the authors themselves 
must know that it is nonsense. At any rate you, Sir, must 
be fully aware of it, yet you allow it to be published because 
it is only about Art. About nothing else in the world would 
a statement of such obvious imbecility be allowed to pass.— 
Yours, ete., JouN COLLIER. 

North House, 69 Eton Avenue, N.W. 

P.S.—Is it possible that those wicked brothers have been 
poking fun at Mr. Sickert ? 

[We owe and offer Mr. Collier our sincere apologies for our 
contributor’s error. The picture of Lord Leverhulme which 
he had in mind was painted by Mr. G. Hall Neale and was 
exhibited in the Academy of 1916.—Ep. N.S.] 


REFLECTIONS ON THE ROYAL ACADEMY 












To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—* The moral and mental decay” which our art critics 
annually detect in the Royal Academy is only a little more 
depressing than the consistent similarity of their reflections 
for the last eighty years. 





“ Are you fond of pictures, sir?” said the old gentleman. 

“ Yes,” said Grant ; “if they are good ones.” 

“Then take my advice, and don’t throw away a shilling on 
the Exhibition, for you won't find any there.” 

“Oh! but I have been to the Exhibition, and I can’t quite 

with you.” 

“Perhaps you have spent your time better than in studying 
modern art ?” said the old critic. 

“TI have had a long experience of it—indeed, I practise it a 
little—and I can assure you there is not a good picture in the 
place. The portraits are detestable ; and I really think the 
Academy should have a separate room entirely for those 
wretched productions—a kind of ‘ chamber of horrors’ like the 
wax-works in Baker Street.” 

“Do you really think so?” said Grant. ‘‘ They seem to 
me rather above the average.” 

“No, I assure you,” was the reply. “I couldn’t find a 
decent thing among them.” 

(Autobiography and Reminiscences, W. Frith, pp. 292-3.) 

I wonder who the old critic was. At least we have his 
** message,” down even to the Baker Street simile, still faithfully 
echoed to-day.—Yours, etc., G. D. Wairexeab. 

26 Pelham Crescent, S.W. 7. 

May 17th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—To a regular reader of THE New STATESMAN, the “ Re- 
flections on the Royal Academy” included in your issue of 
the 16th instant, appear unworthy of a journal which usually 
offers enlightened comment on current affairs. 

The writers of the article in question were apparently so 
weary at the outset that one wonders how, even with mutual 
support, they managed to reach the top of the staircase leading 
to the galleries at Burlington House. 

Sympathetic indulgence must be extended to two people who 
have visited every exhibition at the Royal Academy for the 
last eighty years with such care as to be able to single out the 
one good picture which has found its way there during that 
period. But, after all, is the fact worth recording, and do not 
these two weary people deserve a rest? Without hurting 
their feelings in any way, cannot something be done to dis- 
courage such conscientious veterans from continuing a task for 
which, quite naturally, they have lost all zest ?—Yours, etc., 

J. S. AUMONTER. 

142 Adelaide Road, N.W. 


SOLDIERS’ SLANG 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—In your issue of the 16th inst., Mr. Affable Hawk 
reviews a book on Soldier and Sailor Slang by Messrs. Fraser 
and Gibbons. Respecting the word “‘ Napoo ” it is said, either 
by the reviewer or the authors (it is not clear by which), that 
it is “ of course’ derived from il n'y a pas de plus, a phrase 
with which our men were “ sadly familiar.” It is safe to say 
that they never heard the phrase from a Frenchman. It would 
be an impossible expression. Grammatically it is an absurdity. 
It is like saying “* There is not of more.” It may well come from 
Il n’y en a plus, or il n'y a plus de so and so. Apologising for my 
fussiness.— Yours, etc., SIDNEY JERROLD. 

May 17th. 


[Affable Hawk writes: “In copying the derivation of 
* Napoo’ given in the Dictionary of Soldier and Sailor Words 
and Phrases on page 164, I failed to notice the blunder. It 
is possible that the compilers of the Dictionary were quoting 
French as spoken at the front.’’] 


THE REAL LORD CHESTERFIELD 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEesMAN. 


Srr,—Will you allow me in continuation of your reviewer's 
admirable notice to direct the attention of your readers to the 
fine essay on the subject by Mr. John Churton Collins? It first 
appeared in the Quarterly Review, and was reprinted in the volume 
of his Essays and Studies which was published in 1895. ‘Tis 
thirty years ago, but if this letter leads some of the younger 
generation to procure the book they will thank me.—Yours, etc., 

W. A. J. ARCHBOLD. 

Selwyn Croft, Cambridge. 

May 19th. 
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Miscellany 


AMY LOWELL 


F Amy Lowell, who died on May 12th at her Massachusetts 
I home, had lived in Paris or in London, she would, 
I suppose, have been the leader of a salon, or at 
least the captain of a guerilla band. But she was a New 
Englander who, though travelling far, remained at home. 
She lived on the rim of Boston, in a luxury of house and 
garden that made the thought of adventure (even over 
lands in fealty to Apollo held) seem fantastic. And yet 
she was an undeniable rebel. 

Amy Lowell sprang from the aristocracy of New England 
—the Lowells being of the Boston Brahmin caste, along 
with the Adamses, Cabots, Lodges, Lawrences. One of 
her brothers, Percival, was the astronomer whom we 
associate with speculations as to an inhabited Mars; 
another is the eminent president of Harvard University. 
She was born, in 1874, at Brookline, in a house around 
which are grouped the delectable estates of that highly 
favoured preserve. At Brookline she lived, and there 
she died—the strangest “‘sport’”’ that can have appeared 
for two centuries in that intensely conservative com- 
munity. Mark Twain would have succumbed to it. Amy 
Lowell rejoiced to remain an intellectual barbarian. 

It is not difficult to describe her external features, but 
it is almost impossible to convey the essentials of her 
character. She was of immense physique, with a massive 
head, a brow that suggested a vast reservoir of brain 
force, a voice that told of arrogant and conquering vitality, 
a laugh that could be terrible as an army with banners. 
Her manner was that of an Olympian; for her behaviour 
she never apologised, nor did anyone think of finding 
excuse. You could not be in her presence for an hour 
without knowing that she belonged to the order of dominant 
and boisterous women, such as England has always pro- 
duced, though no American parallels come easily to mind. 
“I cannot understand,” says one English obituarist, 
surprisingly, ‘“‘ why all the American critics harp on her 
virility.” But how could they help themselves? They 
shook in her mocking, magnificent eye. They knew an 
Amy Lowell who was but faintly suggested in the thwackings 
of her controversial essays and found no outlet at all in 
her decorative verse and mannered prose. That was the 
marvel of it. Gabriel Rossetti of Cheyne Walk was not 
a more violent contrast to the poet of The Blessed Damozel 
than was Amy Lowell in the solid flesh to the delicate pattern- 
designer of Sword-blades and Poppy-seed. She was mascu- 
line, overwhelming; a force of nature, a law to herself. 
The niceties of polite society were not for her. Invited to 
dinner, she came at her own time, and from the first moment 
the table was hers. Great talkers, your American friends 
will tell you, are extremely rare in the United States. 
Amy Lowell was a great talker. She had knowledge, 
logic, tactics, wit. Her sword-play was terrific. She 
was inexhaustible in matter and in gusto. There was no 
mercy in her attack, or in her raillery. She was a disputant 
who did not tire. Orthodoxies received no quarter at her 
hands. She made you think of her as a late survivor of 
the nineteenth century militant unbelievers. Nor did the 
Boston conventions in other matters make the smallest 
appeal to her. A good round oath was as natural to her 
lips as the uncompromising cigar that gave flavour to her 
after-dinner talk and kept her going through nights of 
literary labour, for she habitually worked till dawn. 

It is not, I think, claimed for Amy Lowell that she was the 
founder of the American vers-libre schools. She recognised 
the variety of experimental forms practised by her contem- 
poraries, some of them younger than herself. She owned 


her debt to the people called Imagists. To the Freng) 
and Japanese her debt was obviously larger still. He 
studies of Siz French Poets (Verhaeren, Remy de Gourmont, 
Régnier, etc.) were at once an apologia and a manifesto, 
French music gave her the notion of “ using the movement 
of poetry in somewhat the same way that the musician uses 
the movement of music.”” Hence her elaborate exercises jp 
free verse, from which she by no means excluded rhyme, 
her search after a method of capturing “ unrelated aspects 
of beauty,” her highly conscious manceuvres in what she 
was pleased to call polyphonic prose. To me it all seems 
good enough, quite commendable, worth while. There are 
reasons in plenty for encouraging young poets, especially 
in an epoch of staleness and fatigue, to explore the possi- 
bilities of free verse, and of every other available avenue of 
expression. And it was clearly a good thing for the young 
Americans that they should be able to command the services 
of so brilliant and resourceful a champion as Amy Lowell, 
But I doubt whether one is justified in going beyond that. 
If there is anything in her arduous devices that any one of 
the great metrists or masters of rhythmic prose has not 
known, I should be much surprised. But, after all, the 
most astonishing thing about Amy Lowell was her own 
work in illustration of the theories she delighted to 
expound. In person an aggressive and irreverent modern, 
she was, in the stories and patterns of her poetry, all 
broidered stuffs and garden fancies, troubadour and cavalier 
tricks, romances of the most ladylike—a million miles from 
Whitman or Spoon River, but literally next door to Mrs. 
Browning, or even Leigh Hunt. 

Of the Life of Keats, which seems to have killed her, I will 
say merely a word. To all those who knew the range of its 
author’s powers, and the enormous labour she gave to it, 
the book must be a deep disappointment. I do not see how 
the plan can be described as other than a mistake, though a 
splendid mistake—of which the opening page is a distressing 
prelude. It ought to have been what she dreamed of making 
it, a masterpiece of American scholarship and criticism. 
But, apart from that, how singular and revealing, when you 
think of it, that the champion of the new in American 
poetry should have devoted half-a-lifetime to the interpre- 
tation of Keats ! S. K. Ratcuirre. 


Drama 
RAIN 


VERYONE knows, or knows about, Mr. Somer- 
EK set Maugham’s short story, Rain, in which the 
Rev. Alfred Davidson, an American mis- 
sionary, “‘ converts” Sadie Thompson, an American 
harlot, then commits adultery with her, and then 
commits suicide, the whole episode occurring while the 
principal characters are quarantined on a South Sea 
island during a violent and protracted rainstorm. The 
story has been turned into a play by John Colton and 
Clemence Randolph, and the first night at the Garrick 
Theatre constituted a dramatic and social “ event” of 
some magnitude. 

It has been said that the story does not furnish 
material sufficient for three acts, and that the authors 
had therefore to resort to padding. I do not agree with 
this. The authors have certainly padded—and their 
padding is fairly workmanlike without being emo- 
tionally convincing—but there was no need for them to 
pad, seeing that the story undoubtedly offers ample 
material for a full evening’s entertainment. I think 
that they have not laid out the play very well. The 
first act is too long and the third too short. The pre- 
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jiminary establishing of the peculiar environment is too 
deliberate and too long. You can feel the authors at 
their craft conscientiously doing their job and doing it 
too thoroughly. Much of the exordium might be cut, 
and the establishing might have been accomplished 
imperceptibly and naturally bit by bit throughout the 
action of the first act. 

The psychological drama is, rightly, concentrated in 
the third act. The crucial scenes—the religious scene, 
followed by the sensual scene—demand length if they 
are to be convincing. The religious scene is by no means 
fully worked out ; indeed, it is huddled together ; it is 
hurried ; it exists only in outline. The sensual scene 
has been skipped; it happens “ off’ immediately 
after the exit of the missionary. Considering the play 
as an independent entity—and the play should only be 
so considered—it is obvious that the authors have let 
slip their greatest opportunity, namely, the dramatic 
rendering of the well-known transition from sensuality 
covered by religiosity to overt sensuality. I do not 
suggest that the second scene, in an age which affects 
to be shocked by the portrayal of such phenomena as 
tipsy young women, should have been presented in full. 
But convincingness could not have been achieved 
without the presentment of part of it, and convincing- 
ness was not achieved. 

In other respects the adaptation was adroit, though 
with various small failures in technical tact, such as the 
manner of bringing in the excellent line about the 
mountains. Mr. Maugham’s positively blasting irony 
was preserved—and that was something. 

As for the acting of the two bravura parts, “ Rev. 
Davidson ’’ and Sadie, there is more to be said about it 
than I shall say. Mr. Malcolm Keen was the mis- 
sionary. I do not know whether Mr. Keen has had 
the advantage of the acquaintance of missionaries to 
the heathen. I have. And his notion of a missionary 
does not coincide with mine. Missionaries are prim. 
Mr. Keen was not. They inevitably acquire arrogance 
through converse with inferior races. (But even mis- 
sionaries to China are arrogant, which strikes me as 
either comic or sublime.) Mr. Keen was not arrogant. 
He was sure of his moral position; he was forceful ; 
but he was never arrogant. Further, he was distin- 
guished in appearance and bearing, and he had the face 
of a mystic. I should doubt if any modern mis- 
sionaries (except perhaps Jesuits) are mystics. I 
would say that they are very much the reverse. Still 
further, he gave us a refined sensualist in every gesture 
and tone, a man born to fall, and thereby he made 
utterly incredible the gratuitous assertion of his wife 
that their marriage was of the spirit only. The mis- 
sionary of the play ought to have been a prim, tepid 
fellow, who was accustomed to love with nonchalance, 
who never dreamed of temptation, and who was thrown 
down by a sudden, startling gust. The missionary of 
Mr. Keen must have lived all his life with carnal tempta- 
tion consciously withstood. However, granting Mr. 

een’s conception of the character, one readily admits 
that he carried it out very coherently and eflectively. 

Miss Olga Lindo was the harlot. She was handi- 
capped by the fact that, owing to circumstances quite 
extraneous to the play, the public got into its head that 
Rain is primarily a play about a harlot. It is primarily 
a play about a missionary. The confusion of perspec- 
tive put her in a false position, which she held with 
gallantry. Her acting of the harlot amounted to a 
tour de force, which on the first night was awarded by 
simply tremendous applause from certain parts of the 
auditorium. But the applause was mainly hysterical, a 
sort of mechanical reaction to violence, and little im- 
portance can be attached to it. In moments of pathos, 


‘ 








and especially as the frankly repentant Magdalen, Miss 
Lindo genuinely rent the heart, and there were many 
uncontrollable tears in the theatre. Indeed, her re- 
pentant Magdalen was too good. It was so good that it 
gave the illusion of being played by another actress. 
Some of the minor roles were most admirably filled. 
Mr. Shep Camp, as the landlord of the dubious hotel, had 
a consistently “fat” part, and played it with very 
artistic discretion. Miss Barbara Gott was merely 
rfect as his native wife. What technique! What art! 
ut of the ugly, ungainly old woman she made a beau- 
tiful thing. Perha s the finest work of the evening was 
done by Miss Mesto Vanne as Mrs. Davidson. At first 
Miss Vanne was nervous and did not cross the footlights. 
But she soon recovered. She went from height to 
height, and her final words to Sadie touched the top of 
tragedy. That incessant character, the tropic down- 
pour, was brilliantly organised by Mr. Basil Dean, so 
much so that on getting out into the street one was 
astonished not to find soaking pavements and a com- 
plete dearth of taxis. ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Music 


THE GREAT JOHN SEBASTIAN 


R. HAROLD SAMUEL has just concluded a 
M week of Bach recitals at the Zolian Hall. On 
six days—evenings and afternoons adroitly alter- 
nated—he played to a packed and dumbfounded house 
the works of the great John Sebastian. In a hushed and 
respectful silence, a reverential awe which was once reserved 
for the thundered declamations of the Church, the people 
listened to the Preludes and Fugues of a long-dead musician. 
Even the most insensitive of minds must—one would 
think—have been struck by this evidence of the way in 
which Art has supplanted Religion in the modern world. 
For there is to-day no theology, and there is no priest 
whose utterances can so command the serious attention of 
adult humanity. But what has elevated Bach to a position 
above that of all other composers ? Why is it that at this 
series of recitals there were present people of the greatest 
distinction in other spheres of human activity—lovers of 
music like Lord Balfour, who rarely visit a concert hall ? 
Snobbishness accounts for some. Bach is the fashion. 
But no satisfactory analysis of “fashion” has ever been 
made. It is merely a name we give to a phenomenon 
which we cannot explain. At the concert of the London 
Symphony Orchestra last week an unusually large propor- 
tion of the audience looked as though they might own 
Hispano-Suiza cars. It was a concert to which the heroine 
of a Michael Arlen novel might have gone, the tone 
was so visibly more luxurious than is customary at the 
Queen’s Hall. I looked at the programme for an explana- 
tion, and found Concerto Symphonique for Piano and 
Orchestra, by F. d’Erlanger—a member of the family of 
bankers, one of whom once lent money to Wagner. But 
that Queen’s Hall audience was not in the fashion musically. 
It was away in the doldrums. It was as much out of it as 
any wearer of Green Hats, and it would have taken Henry 
James a long novel to do justice to the subtleties and 
niceties of fashion, taste and discrimination displayed in 
these two almost simultaneous events, the Sebastian- 
Samuel and the d’Erlanger concerts. 

Now the problem that would confront the aspiring 
debutante who, coming from some other planet, had no 
contact with opinion here but was to make her first appear- 
ance in a London season at either the Sebastian-Samuel 
or the d’Erlanger concert would be to know which was 
which. To assume that she was really musical and could 
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judge for herself is to assume the problem solved. It is 
contrary to human nature that a debutante should have 
and use real musical intelligence. Nevertheless, there 
is the social problem of London—how to find oneself in 
the right hall? It is a fact that a certain proportion out 
of the leisured |\classes achieve this feat without the exercise 
of any musica! perception. How is it done? Somewhere 
I believe there is real musical perception exercised. That 
is the lodestone; but apart from this some people must 
possess an instinct, a flair for what is genuine and remark- 
able in other human beings without being able to under- 
stand it. It is through this flair that they follow the 
people who really know—that minute fragment of humanity 
which guides the universe through space and time. 


But there is more in fashion than even this flair. How 
is it that, at. certain moments, of two indubitably good 
musicians one is the fashion and the other is not? How 
is it that, comparatively, Beethoven is to-day neglected 
while Bach is the victim of exaggerated respect? Partly 
no doubt it i¢ a restoration of the balance which, during 
the greater part of the nineteenth century, was weighed 
down heavily in favour of Beethoven. Bach, although 
rediscovered by Mendelssohn, has never until to-day 
received his due; and even yet he has not quite reached 
that wider public which has learned to enjoy Beethoven 
and Wagner. But chiefly it is due, I believe, to a spurious 
intellectualism which turns away from the romantic 
expressionism of Beethoven and Wagner to the formal 
conventionality of Bach, as in literature it turns from 
Coleridge, Keats and Shelley to Dryden and Pope. 
Spurious, I think, because it is the result of a reduced 
rather than of a heightened vitality, for if we carefully 
examine this present fashion for Bach and the other 
eighteenth century artists, it will be found to rest upon 
a certain dilettantist taste and a shrinking from passion 
rather than on any positive enjoyment of intellectual 
power. In fact real intellectual power in its concrete 
expressions would horrify these tasteful dilettantes for 
whom Bach is the only musician, just as much as Beet- 
hoven’s passionate idealism or Wagner’s violent flam- 
buoyancy does. We might even find that those who 
call on Bach most loudly know him least. How many 
of them know, for example, that Bach, so far from being 
the impeccable master of form of their fancy, actually 
achieves formal perfection far less frequently than Mozart, 
and is constantly to be found muddling through as clumsily 
as any Beethoven? Again, Bach—this intellectual giant 
of our sentimental dilettantes—is consistently capable of 
a feebleness that equals, if it does not surpass, the feeble- 
ness of Sir Arthur Sullivan. That this is not mere dog- 
matic assertion on my part I can show by quoting from 
one of the best books on Bach’s organ music that has 
yet been written.* 

I will omit most of the references to early works—“ pas- 
sage-work of the most desolating description,” “‘ complacent 
padding,” “inane ambling down the scale,” and begin with 
the Prelude and Fugue in C, Book VII. : 

It opens with one of the worst pedal solos ever written—bar 


after bar of C major arpeggios. Things improve when the manuals 
get going, but it is all very primitive. 


* * * 
The Fugue is lamentably weak . . . note too, that he is unable 
to get away from the tonic and dominant when making an entry. 
(Prelude and Fugue in C minor, II. 48.) 
And I will only give one or two references to the early 
Weimar works of Bach—all written after he was twenty- 
three : 
It is of very little value .. . the thematic interest is of the 
slightest. We are given plenty of scale-passages, sometimes in 


* The Organ Works of Bach. By Harvey Grace. Novello and Co. 





sixths alternated with big chords over a eonventional 1ig-tag 
pedal . . . Bach does not quite know what to do with the kf 
hand and ends by giving it some puerile figurations or a men 
reduplication of the pedal. (Prelude in G II. 30.) 


* * * 


Prelude in A minor . . . is apparently held in far higher esteem 
than it deserves, being far too often played at recitals. . . . 


* * » 


It is one of the most popular of M. Bach’s works and 
80, in spite of the fact that it is a long way from being a first-ray 
example of the form. Its faults are so cbvious as to need the 
merest indication. Not many pupils play bars 25-27 without 
noticing that the entry of the subject in the left hand fizzles out . . , 
(Short G minor, Fugue III. 84.) 


The italics are mine. I italicise because it brings out 
my point that Bach is often good, not because of formal 
perfection, but in spite of the lack of it. 

The opening of the Prelude, all the florid passages and especially 
the double shakes and the pedal solo are as Buxtehudian as cap 
be. There is, however, far more feeling present than is usually th 
case in material of the kind. (‘Little”’ Prelude and Fugue in E minor, 
II. 44.) 

I italicise again. Here we have Bach praised for feeling, 
and again blamed for constructive weaknesses. But we 
now pass to Bach’s mature compositions, where we shall, 
no doubt, find complete perfection of form. 

Prelude and Fugue in D major(VI. 10)—The Fugue is often spoken 
of in exaggerated terms. Spitta’s description of it as “one of the 
most dazzlingly beautiful of all the master’s organ works” is well 
known ... Even Parry repeats Spitta’s ‘“‘ dazzling,’ calls the 
fugue “superb music” . .. with due respect to these authorities 
@ growing number of us feel that it is conspicuous for neither beauty nor 
mastery. 

Can we depend on our dilettantes, our fashionable Bach- 
worshippers distinguishing between this D major and a 
really masterly fugue? I think not: 

Double Fugue in C minor (X. 230)— . . . must be written down 
as a failure. It contains so many full closes that the movement 
never gets well under way ... good and effective fugues have 
been written on this model but very few, and this Bach specimen 


is not one of them . . . Even the faithful Spitta feels that all 
is not as it should be . . . 


* * * 

Prelude and Fugue in F minor—the fugue is not a complete success 
. The work falls away . . . not only in episodes but in some 
of the treatments of the subject . . . in spite of its inequalities 
this fugue gets hold of one in a curious way. Its best parts are so 
fine that they more than atone for the weaknesses. 


* * * 


Passacaglia and Fugue. After praising the Passacaglia 
as it deserves Mr. Harvey Grace says of the Fugue : 


Despite a few weak passages this is a farfiner work than is generally 
realised. 

* * * 

Prelude and Fugue in C minor—‘“‘the only serious blemish on an 
otherwise splendid fugue is the episode preceding the final entries. 
The fact that it has no connection with what has gone before would 
matter little if it increased or at least maintained the interest. 
But it lets us down rather badly by dropping the counterpoint 
and giving us a tame figure over a kind of Alberti alto, and a bass 
that does little beyond marking time . . . Another irregularity 
. . . is in the number of the voices. Bach clearly intended to 
write a five-voiced fugue, but after the first section we meet with no 
more five-part writing until the closing bars. Despite of its imper- 
Sections, however, . . . ele. 

I have chosen these extracts merely with a view to 
exposing the superstition that Bach spells formal perfection, 
but I must not convey the impression that Mr. Harvey 
Grace’s book fails to do justice to the greatness of Bach's 
music. This is so far from being the case that I doubt if 
any other critic has written of Bach with a more ardent and 
discriminating enthusiasm than Mr. Harvey Grace. And 
now, having disposed of the myth that Bach is most notable 
for the perfection of his form we must see if we can discover 
where his real greatness lies. 


(To be concluded.) 
W. J. TurNneER 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


SLIM volume of privately-printed poems by the 
A author of Recreations, that is to say, by Mr. 
Siegfried Sassoon, has come into my hands. It 
js already a rare book, for I see only ninety-nine copies 
have been printed. I am always in some doubt if books 
privately printed are meant to be publicly discussed. It 
may be an indiscretion, but I will risk saying a few words 
about this one which has interested me. A Selection from 
Mr. Sassoon’s poems has also been recently published 
(Heinemann, 3s. 6d.); this will be reviewed elsewhere in the 
paper and at another time. 
* * * 


The privately-printed poems bear a rather curious title. 
They are called Lingual Exercises for Advanced V ocabu- 
larians. This title is at once a challenge and disclaimer. 
It is a hint to the reader that he must attend in a special 
sense to the diction of this verse, and that the author 
himself has been intensely interested in selecting and 
moulding a kind of diction which satisfies him esthetically 
and yet expresses accurately his own sarcastic scorn of 
life as he sees it going on round him. Poetry and satire 
make quarrelsome partners. Dryden, Pope and Byron 
succeeded in harnessing them together. They did so, 
thanks to a fundamental glow of excitement within them ; 
but now and always there will be readers of a certain 
temperament who will deny that, magnificent achievements 
as they are, The Hind and the Panther, The Dunciad, and 
The Vision of Judgment are true poetry. Now, Mr. 
Siegfried Sassoon—at least since the war (I will explain 
this qualification presently)—is not possessed of this inner 
excitement. His scorn may be real, but his method is 
deliberate. His satire never leaps into flame, but is con- 
densed drop by drop in cold reflection. And the sense 
in which his curious title is also a disclaimer is this; it 
instructs us not to expect primarily from most of these 
poems the emotion which beauty awakens, but that acute, 
intellectual pleasure which precision of phrase can give, 
and that satisfaction derivable from violent expressions 
which appear at first to be extreme, but are in truth most 
carefully and nicely adjusted. 


* * * 


Although the majority of the poems in this little book 
are inspired by anger and contempt and are satirical in 
intention, there are also others which are poems of pure 
reflection. The best of all is the last, in which the poet 
himself is his own subject. 

An image dance of change 
Throngs my dim-sighted flesh. 

To music’s air-built mesh 

Move thoughts forever strange. 

I am so woven of sense 

And subtlety uncharted 

That I must vanish hence 
Blind-souled and twilight-hearted. 


Soon death the hooded lover 
Shall touch my house of clay, 
And life-lit eyes discover 

That in the warbling grey 

I have been early waking, 

And while the dawn was breaking 
Have stolen afield to find 

That secrecy which quivers 
Beyond the skies and rivers 

And cities of the mind. 


Till then, my thought shall strive 
That living I may not lose 

The wonder of being alive, 

Nor Time’s least gift refuse. 


For, though the end be night, 
This wonder and this white 
Aston‘ahment of sight 

Make hours of magic shine ; 
And heaven’s a blaze and bloom 
Of transience and divine 
Inheritance of doom. 


In Apocalypse he treats himself analytically. He is 
aware how often, in his case, the poetic impulse springs 
from ferocity : “ In me the tiger sniffs the rose.” 

* * * 


There are also one or two poems in which description 
is subordinate to satire, though the latter is never entirely 
absent from them. “A Stately Exterior” is a good 
example of his skill in making pictures out of words. 


The tenant absent (Scutcheon Hall is let 

To Transatlantic opulence by a lord 

Whose peerage pedigree adorns Debrett 

With ancestries armorial and historic) 

Discreetly I arrive to pace the sward 

And ruminate, in unperturbed accord, 

With mind appropriately metaphoric. 

First let me praise the augustly planned approach 
Whose vista, narrowing from wide walls of yew, 
Needs nothing but a Queen Anne Period coach 
(Plus absence of humanities like dew) 

To give the prospect semblance of a print 

In elegant autumnal aquatint. 

Next let my gaze communicate its pacan 
Brainward and glorify the Jacobean 
Rose-brickwork backed by dense arboreal green,— 
The faded pink facade, that nectarine 

Of pre-taxation Rent-roll style-stability 

Planned for an impermutable nobility. 

So far, so good. But wherefore its existence 

In these dispalaced days ? What mortals dare 
House their domestic problems in so fair 

A setting ?. . . Silence. . . . Then from foliaged distanee 
Some Tennysonian ring-dove calmly coos ; 

A gardener clicks his shears beyond the yews ; 
Red-admirals and Painted-ladies bask 

And float along the dahlia-brightened border ; 
Sunshine performs its horticultural task ; 

And ripened figs harbour the wasp-marauder. 


But mostly he pursues “blandly boisterous Deans” 
with a passion for cricket, the vulgar rich who are insen- 
sitive to social injustice, promenaders in the park, bored 
people who attend concerts and haunt the National Gallery 
without caring for art, the overdressed and overfed who 
patronise grand hotels. He often hits well directed blows. 

* * * 

But one thing is worth noting in Mr. Sassoon’s satire ; it 
often has a wilful air. This is his danger as a satirist. The 
reader feels too often that it is because he has bitterness 
stored up in him that such and such a person or class have 
come under his lash. His reader gets the impression 
sometimes that Mr. Sassoon has been looking round him for 
an occasion for satire because he has a satiric gift and 
feels a need to vent his scorn, instead of having been 
provoked to contemptuous utterance by the subject itself. 
This weakens the effect of satire. During the war he wrote 
memorable satiric poems because then there was no need 
to hunt for a subject on which to vent his feelings; his 
subject was forced upon him, and he responded with all the 
rage and grief he was capable of feeling. I do not think 
these war poems are his best poetry, but I believe they 
will prove the most memorable, and that thanks to them 
others he has written, more beautiful and finished, will be, 
perhaps, hunted up and remembered. During the war he 
alone among poets expressed moods which were as intensely 
felt by soldiers as those moods it comforted people most 
to know they experienced, and which needed no courage 
in a poet to express. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 

Coral. By Compron Mackenzie. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

The Farthing Spinster. By CaTruertneE Dopp.  Jarrolds. 
7s. 6d. 

The Twelve Saints. By Ruta Manninc-Sanpvers.  Chris- 
tophers. 7s. 6d. 

Doris. By Dororay Jonnson. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Landscape with Figures. By Ronatp Fraser. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

My Daughter Helen. By AttaAN Monkuouse. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Lewis and Irene. By Paut Moranp. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 


The reviewer should aim (however diffidently) at being guide 
as well as guardian: he is to uphold standards, but also he is to 
indicate what may suit this taste or that. Novel-readers want 
help in making up their library-lists: their minds they can 
make up for themselves. And certainly they cannot hope— 
and certainly they do not wish—to fill either minds or lists 
with masterpieces. So one must mention Coral. It is not 
literature in the sense in which Sinister Street and Guy and 
Pauline were literature ; but it is capable of giving a fair number 
of not quite blameless people a fair amount of not quite harmless 
pleasure: and that issayingalot. For by “‘ not quite harmless” 
I mean only that there is an alloy of what seems to me esthetic- 
ally cheap and obvious; and we ought not to expect per- 
fection. 

Blown harshly, keeps the trump its golden cry ? 
Tastes sweet the water with such specks of earth? 
The answer is surely in the affirmative. 

Coral is a sequel to Carnival; Jenny’s son marries Maurice's 
daughter. And because Maurice had been false to Jenny, 
and had—indirectly—caused her death, her son marries with 
the motive of revenge oddly mixed up with that of love. There 
is also class-pride in the matter; for he is a chauffeur and she 
has been bred amid wealth and the thing named culture; the 
uneasy pride which makes him suspect that she may look down 
on him, makes him determined that he will have his own way. 
His motive, as far as his coarse and costive mind is capable of 
a motive, is to punish and tocherish. Here, clearly, is a situation. 
It is a situation so full of opportunities that I could almost 
forgive the preposterous coincidence from which it takes its 
rise, the “‘ poetic justice” of a union which neither poetry nor 
probability can bless. But, having got his situation, Mr. 
Mackenzie throws it away again. He makes the chauffeur- 
husband so devastating and deplorable a cad that his conduct 
is scarcely to be distinguished from that of a certifiable maniac ; 
and he turns Coral, who in the first chapter was a sharp-tongued 
vixen, into an angel of the most fatuous and irritating patience. 
Thus all the possible fine shades of the relationship are lost. 
And the writing is very far from Mr. Mackenzie’s best. His 
phrase-making is never less than clever: here it is no more. 
is it unfair to be reminded by his “A faun captured by 
Hephestus,” of another writer's “Phebus Apollo turned 
fasting friar’’—and to be disappointed in the comparison? But 
you might put the book on your library-list: it is easy to read. 

The Farthing Spinster is to be praised for precisely the opposite 
reasons. It is careful, it is delicate, it is elaborate, it is just a 
little tedious: the shades are so fine, and there are so many 
of them, that one would welcome almost any crudity except 
the solitary one inflicted upon us by the author. We begin 
in 1789, when “all beyond Warren Street, as far as the eye 
could reach, was open meadowland with dairy-farms,” and 
Paddington was ‘‘a nice village,” approachable from the city by 
coach. And we come down to to-day. But Miss Dodd has 
not trusted her subject ; and a subject, untrusted, is always 
quick to feel and avenge the slight. The point of the book is 
in its pictures of daily life, woven as they are into a daintily 
formal pattern: samples presented as a sampler. But Miss 
Dodd must needs try to superimpose an alien rhythm, to hold 
her pictures together by a violent improbability which can only 
disrupt them. There is a legend, a curse: the name Jellis 
Farthing carries with it spinsterhood. It may be said that 
this is like the contrariness of life; the more your name needs 
changing, the less can you change it. But when the con- 
temporary Jellis says: 

Auntie, it is time one of them got a move on. It is left to me to 
break the curse. I'll bet you five bob, Auntie, I'll be married in 
six months from to-day... . 


and then goes out and gets smashed up in an accident, the thing 
is beyond a joke. In order to enjoy a story, it is not necessary 


Translated by H. B. V. 


to believe it: but it is mecessary either to believe it or to 
want to. 

It would be unfair, however, to lay the final stress on Migs 
Dodd’s defects; her promise is much more important. It jg 
indeed heartening to contrast, with the slickness of Mr. Mae. 
kenzie’s maturity, the imperfect but delightful beginnings of 
Miss Dodd, Miss Johnson and Mrs. Manning-Sanders. Here 
is a group so good that it requires some courage to say how good 
it is. For badness is in a sense more welcome than merit; 
to discern and detect defects flatters the self-love of critic and 
witness ; and there is a spontaneous unwillingness to suppose 
that the contemporary and familiar can succeed. “ Jones 
can’t be much good—I was at school with him,” is a judgment 
as common, as irrelevant and as revealing as the opposite, the 
equally natural, tendency to exalt one’s fellows in a clique, 
There is something to be said for log-rolling; the clique and 
the claque are at any rate more generous than deprecation, 
But these three authors belong to no school, and depend upon no 
special favour; they are alike only in this, that they are new to 
writing, and make pleasant reading. 

Miss Dodd’s is, apparently, a first novel: so is Miss Johnson's; 
but Mrs. Manning-Sanders has two books already to her name, 
Zachy Trenoy I have read; it is a narrative poem, ingenious 
and charming, not so well known as it deserves to be: of Karn 
I confess that I know nothing. It may be a novel. But 
somehow The Twelve Saints sounds like a first novel, even if 
in strict fact it isn’t: it has an eagerness, a wistfulness, a fresh- 
ness, typical of youth and experiment. We begin with Mr. 
Gregory Dunn, a gross successful faker of furniture, walking 
down the streets of St. Judd. Or rather, we begin with an 
apology for this beginning: “‘there is no reason,” we are told, 
why we should not have first the description of Gregory rather 
than that of any of “the other seven characters” involved 
in the story. But is not the truth that Mrs. Manning-Sanders 
was feeling her way—throwing Gregory at us, because grossness 
is easy, and hesitating towards Ann and Elizabeth, because 
sanctity and diablerie are difficult—experimenting, and seeing 
what would come of it? There is a very simple psychological 
explanation for the cynicism of the young; it is protest; it 
is the savagery which comes from shock ; it is resentment with 
a world profanely refusing to be ideal. And almost anybody 
who is young enough to feel like that is clever enough to write 
like that : that is why we are so drenched, pelted and generally 
bedevilled with satire, paradox, epigram and derision: that is 
why Mrs. Manning-Sanders’s picture of Gregory, and of Mrs. 
Helena Heathbury, with her High-Brow At Homes, is com- 
paratively insignificant. Nor can I think that she is wholly 
successful with Ann, whose austerity seems to lapse into prig- 
gishness on the one side and nonentity on the other. Until 
Elizabeth goes to a party, there is plenty of cleverness but no 
inspiration: with Elizabeth comes certainty. Is it a pity that 
she is married to Simon Strick, who is something of a charlatan, 
something of a vulgarian and a great deal of an ass? I do not 
think it is a pity; every man is in his measure a charlatan, a 
vulgarian and an ass, and it is these qualities, rather than the 
solid virtues, which lend poignancy to passion, zest to self- 
assertion and depth to affection. 

It will be seen that I do not distribute my interest—as the 
author professes to distribute hers—over eight characters. 
But this is not to say that she has failed to create a solid self- 
comprehending world, in which individuals interlock with one 
another and their fates; indeed, her picture of provincial life 
is exceptionally many-sided and satisfactory ; but there is an 
inequality of charm. 

Doris perhaps owes something to Regiment of Women; at 
any rate the comparison suggests itself. But at the same time 
it is highly original. The neurotic schoolmistress is there, and 
is very well drawn ; but the core of the plot is Doris’s relation 
to her mother. Freud? Say, rather, certain observable facts, 
of which Freud may (or, as I think, may not) be an accurate 
interpreter. Doris loves her mother, who is beautiful, bad- 
tempered, coarse and shrewd—too shrewd not to see that her 
daughter’s love is a sort of challenge, and even a sort of tyranny. 
The consequence is that she is “ horrid” to Doris; she sees 
through her, taunts her, belittles her; and Doris loves her all 
the more. It is a painful study of adolescence, with an ugly 
but esthetically justifiable climax. I am grateful to Miss 
Johnson for making Doris good at tennis; the child, like a 
female Antzus, puts on strength when she comes to earth. F 

In Landscape with Figures we have another book which is 4 
“* first novel” in substance if not in fact. A year or two ago, 
Mr. Fraser published The Flying Draper, which attracted notice 
as a pleasant, whimisical blend of fiction, philosophy and Mr. 
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H.G. Wells. That he could do far better than that was revealed 
only incidentally, in some odd chapters of lyricism and charm. 
In his new novel—if you can call it a novel—he is entirely 
himself, and the improvement is so immense as to constitute 
a fresh start. Mr. Fraser, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
isa poet. He has bodied forth a fantastic dream; “‘an attempt” 
—he calls the result—‘*to reproduce, in words, experiences 
that have come in contemplating the landscapes, flowers and 

in Chinese pictures and on their porcelain.” He takes a 
party of English travellers—some vividly romantic, some no 
less vividly vulgar—and sends them to a world of speculation, 
mist and magic; it may as well be called China, but it is a 
formal and faéry China, and its geography exists in the ironical 
and constructive imagination of Mr. Fraser. The metaphysical 
discussions will not quite do: but then, will metaphysical dis- 
cussions ever do? Philosophers who have transcended experi- 
ence would be dull if they were not inconsistent; and Mr. 
Fraser's Chinese wizards are very far from being dull. He 
writes beautifully, creating a haze of illusion, as casual and perfect 
asa dream. And he is, as somebody once said of somebody 
dse in a review, “‘ voluptuous without being lascivious.” 

Put the above four, then, on your lists; and certainly the 
next two also, if you have not previously made their acquaint- 
ance in another form. But no: that, for Mr. Monkhouse, 
is tco poor a qualification. Even if you have read My Daughter 
Helen and Marmaduke as separate works, read them again as 
one! The story is told, you remember, by Helen’s father, 
and he is jealous when young men come wooing her. (Freud 
again? No, no: we must distinguish between Freud and 
human nature). She marries Marmaduke, who has a sense of 
grievance against the world and a deficiency of moral—or 
what is socially called moral—sense. (Inferiority complex ? 
Call it any name you like!) Anyway, Marmaduke goes to prison, 
and embarrassingly comes out again, and so home; and his 
father-in-law begins to love him. Mr. Monkhouse never forces 
an effect: his irony is large, patient and humane; and in all 
this big book I do not think there is one false touch. 

As for M. Morand, he does not “ translate,”” however well 
he is translated. The idea of Lewis and Irene is ingenious, 
and gives scope for wit—the lovers, both financiers, linked 
first by business, estranged by their more human qualities, 
and re-linked, but on a very different basis, by high finance. 
The detail is in places comic, and Irene’s character is strongly 
drawn; but Lewis does not “come off.” Still, M. Morand 
has significance; and, if not read in the original, should perhaps 
be read in translation. If you add him to your list, it will at 
any rate be a various one. P. C. KENNEDY. 


MR. BELLOC AT SEA 


The Cruise of the “Nona.” By H. Betxoc. Constable. 15s. 


The title set at the head of this review of Mr. Belloc’s new 
book would provide the author with a text for a study in the 
degeneration of phrases. For one would naturally expect that 
among the English, a race of islanders who live by seafaring, 
“at sea” should be a fine and honourable phrase. Instead 
it has come, in popular usage, to imply at least a condition of 
being helplessly adrift, if not a condition of being “ half seas 
over.” The phrase is used here in its original, exact and worthy 
meaning as the best compact summing-up of this book. Mr. 
Belloc at sea, like any other competent mariner, knows where 
he is going, or at least where he intends to go. He navigates 
jm accordance with certain fixed principles, but with his own 
individual technique. The master mariner, however, is the 
first to know that, though he may be captain of his craft, he 
is not lord of the sea; and so into all seafaring, despite any 
man’s equipment of courage, knowledge, skill and judgment, 
there enters an element of the incalculable—whence the popular 
degeneration of the phrase, “at sea.” And so the Nona takes 
tite wns with Mr. Belloc upon the seas of England and of 


“ It is in the very character of this book, of its essence, nature 
and personality, that it has only an accidental beginning, no 
real end, and nothing in particular between the two. .. . 
What a book!” ‘This is the author’s own description of his 
book, and one finds no reason to quarrel with it. He tells us, 
2 his dedication to Mr. Maurice Baring, how, wandering in 
France and Spain, he considered how he should approach 

this task which has been set me of writing down, in the 
years between fifty and sixty, some poor scraps of judgment 
and memory.” And he tells us how “it seemed to me, as I 
considered the many adventures and misadventures of my boat, 


that here was a good setting for the chance thoughts of one 
human life; since all that she has done and all that a man 
does, make up a string of happenings and thinkings, discon- 
nected and without shape, meaningless, and yet full; which 
is life.” Indeed, he goes on, “the cruising of a boat here and 
there is very much what happens to the soul of a man in a 
larger way. We set out for places which we do not reach, 
or reach too late; and, on the way, there befall us all manner 
of things which we could never have awaited. We are granted 
great visions, we suffer intolerable tediums, we come to no 
end of the business, we are lonely out of sight of England, we 
make astonishing landfalls—and the whole rigmarole leads us 
no whither, and yet is alive with discovery, emotion, adventure, 
peril and repose.” 

Mr. Belloc disclaims any form in his book—* form is just 
what I have to avoid,” he says—but the book has, neverthe- 
less, an original form of its own. In outline it is the record 
of a cruise down the west coast of Wales, up the Channel and 
round to the Thames, and back again down the Channel to his 
home waters of Sussex. And sitting at the helm of his beloved 
boat—** it is in the hours when he is alone at the helm, steering 
his boat along the shores, that a man broods most upon the 
past, and most deeply considers the nature of things ’’—or 
safe in port home from the seas, he makes us the companions 
of his musings, as we have been the companions of his adven- 
tures. Thus shortly put, the thing reads like a literary artifice, 
but one is persuaded that it is not wholly that. For these 
thoughts and memories have a ring of reality as well as of 
sincerity, and some at least of them are so subtly and exactly 
attuned withthe manner and mood of the author's making port or 
sailing the sea that one feels at any rate as though they occurred 
where he sets them, and are not merely associated by conscious 
art. His book thus has an inconsequent connection, an informal 
unity. Making out of Pwllheli he sees, and sketches vividly 
in a few sentences, a man haranguing a group upon the pier ; 
and this leads him, as he sails for the open sea, to consider 
the management of men as an art, and to illustrate his argument 
with reminiscences of Speakers of the House of Commons. 
This leads him in turn to tell one of the many anecdotes that 
stud the book to which he contrives to give a personal flavour 
even when they are not his own. Or again, picking up an 
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alleged pilot at Port Madoc and finding him “ quite clearly 
one of God’s Three Welsh Fools—one of the Triad, one of the 
Three Great Fools of Britain ’’—he is led to reflect at large 
for some pages on the subject of fools and their function in 
general. 

To follow Mr. Belloc up and down the coasts of England, and 
in and out of its harbours, still more up and down, and in and 
out of, the coasts and harbours of his mind, would be a task beyond 
the capacity of the most conscientious reviewer. He appears 
to object to the phrase “ fine prose,” or one might stress the 
frequency of such passages as this: “‘ No man beaches a boat 
to-day under Harlech; no man to-day sets out from that 
shore for Ireland beyond. The halls are in ruin. There is 
no more harping. No flight of sails comes up eastward out 
of the sea like birds.” One is in doubt whether Mr. Belloc is 
at his best in such sheerly evocatory passages as this ; or when 
he is discussing matters topographical such as the confusion 
of landmarks or the problem why the north Cornish ports 
are historically more important than the south, or, deserting 
the sea momentarily for the shore, riding his old hobby of the 
Roman road ; or when, in the name of the Faith, he is tilting 
at plutocracy, Parliament, Press and Protestantism; or when 
the chance of a landfall leads him to break new controversial 
ground—even in Ireland. A glimpse at sea of the Fleet recalled 
on the eve of the war inspires several highly combative pages 
on the war and the peace. At times the set sails of the author’s 
mind carry him far from his cruising grounds. He introduces 
us to what, in the opinion of one reader, is a fantastically 
idealised Mussolini. Or, in one of the most suggestive passages 
of the book, he transports us to Morocco, and there discusses 
the military principle of colonisation as contrasted with the 
mercantile principle. But always he returns to the Nona 
and the sea. His very similes are nautical, his moods reflect 
those of the sea, and from all the vex of life he finds solace 
in the sea. 

What more can one say of such a book but advise you for 
your peace of mind, if you be not a follower of Mr. Belloc, to 
leave it severely alone, and bid you, if you be one, buy it with 
all speed? “ Buy” advisedly ; for this book of three hundred 
and fifty stout pages—with never a chapter in them all— 
is no book to be read against time, as the hapless reviewer 
must. It is a book to be browsed over at leisure on first reading, 
and to stand upon the library shelves handy to take down 
whenever you want a gust of the sea and Mr. Belloc to blow 
the cobwebs from your mind. 


THE STUPID NERVE 


Famous Trials Re-Told. By Horace Wynpsam. Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d. 


You may, if you have the necessary language, call an Italian 
most things in the course of friendly abuse, in the way of 
violent and vehement argument, the argument whose accom- 
paniments are the cracking of whips and the cheery vociferations 
of your friends: but you must not call him “ stupido” or 
“ignorante.” As we pondered over this restriction on amicable 
pleasantries (it is so different in England where “ stupid” is 
almost a term of affection and “ ignorant ” the mere politeness 
of politicians and poets), Mr. Horace Wyndham’s book came 
our way and we wondered whether the Latin genius realised 
more clearly than ours that one of the great marks, the almost 
invariable mark, if we go by the trials, of the criminal is either 
ignorance or stupidity. There is a tendency now to regard 
the criminal as exceptionally interesting, exceptionally clever 
even, or intelligent. It is true, as Mr. W points out, 
that crime literature is no new thing: but the older broadsides 
and pamphlets, the great Calendar of Newgate itself, generally 
made it plain, as do the Trials, that the criminal is an ass, an 
ignorant ass, and a noxious ass. After Godwin’s Caleb Williams 
the note changes. Of course, the Christian tradition has 
always regarded the prisoner, and so the criminal, as an object 
of pity, as deserving prayer, as well as an opportunity for good 
work and charity; but the Christian tradition never senti- 
mentalised nor exalted him. This Godwin does, for legitimate 
propaganda purposes; and this afterwards is done more 
unscrupulously by Lytton, by Harrison Ainsworth and a 
crowd of lesser writers. 

Thus the vulgar interest and mere idiotic admiration of 
idle men and women for the footpads of Hounslow and Hamp- 
stead, the brutal and degraded burglar, were given a sanction 
which they had previously lacked; and the criminal passed 
from being an object for prayer into almost a subject of praise. 





May 28, 1995 


This tawdry tradition has lasted till to-day. We have no 
sympathy with the prigs who deny an interest in crime. 4p 
crime of any note has the interest which attaches to sudden 
action, to plot, to the sheer excitement of discovery. A good 
criminal is a human cross-word puzzle ; and will always 
investigation by the student of psychology. The large ma 
of people who follow breathlessly the course of a famous trig) 
has not much of this interest. This is evident from their 
astonishing gullibility, and their fatuous devotion to relic-mania, 
To gaze at the little bit of garden from which some poor, muti- 
lated body has been exhumed ; to peep through the dirty and 
broken windows of a deserted cottage, to see the exact spot 
where once a fatal fire-shovel lay—these are the merest im. 
becilities of curiosity, and betray a mentality not more advanced 
than that shown by the people who roared angrily round the 
scaffold when the hangman bungled Governor Wall’s execution, 
Mr. Wyndham’s book makes an appeal very different from 
that loved by those avid of crude sensation. He is not himself 
a psychologist, nor does he write with the finish of detail and 
method which distinguished Mr. H. B. Irving’s essays on 
criminals: he has attempted a humbler task, and his book 
should be an invaluable storehouse for the novelist and the 
student of manners. He tells the story of eighteen famous 
trials, mostly of the last century (one of this) ranging from 
such semi-political cases as those of Governor Eyre and Governor 
Wall to the purely domestic affairs of Colonel Valentine Baker, 
Lady Twiss and Mrs. Osborne. The whole series is full of 
instruction. Mr. Wyndham concentrates on his criminals; 
but he has some entertaining and shrewd criticism to make of 
the conduct of judges and counsel in the remote days of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. There is the case of Lord 
de Ros. De Ros brought an action for libel against a fellow- 
member of Graham’s Club, who accused him of cheating at 
cards. De Ros’s cheating appears to have been long a matter 
of notoriety ; and cautious players had avoided his company 
at cards. A few sent him anonymous letters, “hoping he 
would leave off cheating”’?; a young member who appealed 
to the committee for some explanation of Lord de Ros’s whist 
etiquette, was advised “‘ to bet on him.” The trial was ordinary 
enough ; the result a foregone conclusion: but the language 
of the barristers ——-! Even Frederick Thesiger, who defended 
Mr. Cumming, began his speech: 

I trust I shall be excused if I tremble at the task imposed upon 
me this day, and if I express a passing regret for the fate of the 
exalted individual now trembling in the balance . . . I cannot 
disguise from myself that Lord de Ros is here before you on his 
trial—a trial which is to determine whether he is in future to hold 
up his head proudly among his fellow nobles of the land. ... 
ete., etc. ... 


While Sir John Campbell, the Attorney-General, who appeared 
for the card-sharper, addressed the jury in these terms: 

The awful moment now approaches, gentlemen. It is the 
fate of Lord de Ros you are to determine. You are to determine 
whether he is still to adorn Society, or for the rest of his days 
to be an outcast from it . . . I must believe—I do believe—that, 
by your verdict, the honourable character he has maintained 
will be vindicated, and that his family and friends will rejoice in 
the result of this investigation. 


The jury, however, in fifteen minutes decided in favour of Mr. 
Cumming, and Lord de Ros retired to St. John’s Wood, where 
in 1845, two years after the trial, he died. Charles Greville 
wrote his panegyric, which Mr. Wyndham quotes: 

Whatever may have been the error of his life, he closed the 
scene with a philosophical dignity not unworthy of a sage, and 
with a serenity and sweetness of disposition of which Christianity 
itself could afford no more shining example. 


In all the eighteen cases it is, as we said at the beginning, the 
ignorant stupidity of the criminal which is most remarkable. 
Ingenious, able up to a point, a moment comes when over- 
confidence in his powers or his social position makes the criminal 
act with a folly which would not be exhibited by a child. 
The most startling case is, perhaps, that of Major Beswick, 
Chief Constable of Cheshire. Beswick was a co-trustee of & 
small fund; his colleague was resident in Gibraltar. Beswick, 
hard-up, forged a power of attorney, and tried to sell out some 
of the trust funds. His fraud was discovered immediately by 
the official at the Bank of England, who, of course, wrote to 
Maxted, the other trustee, to ask if he had authorised the 
sale of the stock. Confronted with Maxted’s denials and 
protests, Beswick proceeds to invent a tedious and ridiculous 
story of a man who impersonated Maxted, and signed the 
power of attorney. This defence that Beswick “had been 
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Telegraph. 
Langtry 
taining book.” "—Daily Mail. 


centre of their social pageantry . 
“One of the best books of reminiscences of recent years... 
. provides here a wealth of good stories and interesting recollections . . . 
“Really intriguing.”"—Morning Post. 


Ist edition exhausted immediately. 


Hutchinson’s important new novels at 7/6 net each 


“ Mrs. Langtry has written an extremely interesting book about a 
"—S, Times. 


very extraordinary career. 


(Lady de Bathe) 


2nd edition printing. 
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The Days I Knew 
oy LILLIE LANGTRY 


“They were splendid days, and these are the memories, al ways interesting and kindly, of one who moved in_ the 
the choice assortment of reminiscences that adorn this book.’ '——Datly 


delightful."—Daily News. “ Mrs. 
hers is a most enter- 


‘ Enchanting.”—Evening Standard. 


(Handsome illus. volume, 24s. net.) 





THE GATES OF MORNING 
ty H. de Vere Stacpoole 


pA of Mr. Stac le’s most charming 
creations. Prt Graphic. _“ Its fascination is 
great. . - Very tageniously spun.” 
—Morning P 





THE RECTOR OF WYCK 
by May Sinclair — (2%) 


“A most finished work of art.”—S. Times. 
“It is perfectly done.” ’"—Times. “ Delightful 
in its reticence.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SOUNDINGS (4°33... 
by A. Hamilton Gibbs 


The love story of a young girl, bravely out- 
spoken on the problems of to-day, and written 
with sympathy and understan 





FOR LOVE OF A SINNER 
ty R. G. Anderson— 





THE LUTE GIRL OF RAINYVALE 
by Zora Cross 


What was the terrible curse on the 





ir of ag 


“A lovely romance.”—Evening Si 
“A fine piece of descriptive ne Snenaer old Chinese vases which brought tribulation ~ 
Country Life. their train? 





AS A SHADOW GROWS 
 F, Horace Rose — (2%) 


“A tense story . breathless situations.” a 
Daily Telegraph. G Ao hie compelling novel.”— 
Tv 


QUEEN OF THE DAWN 
+y Sir H. Rider Haggard 


* Never loses its freshness, and never lets the 
story flag.”—Daily Telegraph. ‘Easy and 
entertaining.’ *— Observer. 





ALLEN ADAIR 


by Jane Mander 


“ Admirably done.”—Times. “* As 
as it is attractive.’ "—Daily MS slepraph..” 


THE JUSTICE of the WHITE SAHIB 
ty Helen M. Fairley—— 


A fresh and intriguing story of Anglo-Indian 
life by the author of & A Heritage of Dust.’ 


CRIMINAL YARNS 
 T. C. Bridges 


“Draws upon the dramatic, the unexpected, and 
the wnusual.”—Times. 


STAR D>. 3. 
y E. Charles Vivian— 


wey pages of thrills.”—5S. Times, 
Amusing . . . interesting.”—Times. 


THE CANDLESTICK MAKERS 
4 Lucille Borden — (2%) 


“ Interesting.”—-The Times, ‘“‘ The story is very 
great.” —Universe. 


THE SECOND ESTABLISHMENT 
4” Dolf Wyllarde — (2%) 


“A gripping sto . «written with a strong 
sense of reality.”"—Evening Standard. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SUMMER HOUSE 
4” Horace Hutchinson — 


very successful murder sto '—Times. 
efreshingly unusual.” aily News. 




















THE THRESHOLD of FEAR 
+y Arthur J. Rees — (2%) 


“A mystery- monger of an unusual 
a weird story.”—The Sunday 


DOCTOR RICARDO 
by William Garrett 


“A_ detective oop which reads as though it 
really might have appened - + «+ fich in the 
unexpected.” —T7imes. 


MAJOR DANE’S GARDEN 
by M. F. Perham 


The story of a woman who made the great 
mistake—and what came of it. 


A SAHARAN LOVE STORY 
by A, L. Vincent-—— 


“ Written with knowledge . . ; abouading in 
plot and counter-plot”—7.P.’s Weekly. 


THE TREASURE of ALI MUBARAK 
by Raymund M. Clark 


“An excellent tale . . . entrancing.”—Times. 


OM (43,) 4» Talbot Mundy — 


od remarkable story .. . thrilling adventures 
. fascinating and amazing.” —Scotsman. 


THE ACE OF BLADES (374,) 
ty Charles B. Stilson 


“ This bavegng? -moving story . an >~— 
good entertainment.’ "Daily News. 


imes. 
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“Its plot excites, its atmosphere convinces, and 
its episodes thrill.” — Post. 
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by W. E. Norris 


“I cannot remember eadin any | novel o-<e @ 
better done than ‘ Trevalion. Punch 


THE AUTOCRAT 
by Pearl Bell 


A fine study of a selfish, pampered woman who 
comes to see her real self. 


R ED HEELS (¢, ) 
by Margery Lawrence— 


“* Well a 4 full of incident ... vivid 
descriptions,””"—Dasly Telegraph. 


A ROMANCE OF THREE LADIES 
by J. G. Sarasin 


“ The story is well told, and never pauses from 
ginning to end.”—The Times. 
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victimised by a daring and unscrupulous individual masquerading 
as Mr. Maxted” was all that his counsel was given to plead, 
and he naturally made a bad case of it. Beswick’s stupidity 
was undoubtedly extreme. His pleadings and protests are 
like the pitiful stammerings of a small boy who, face and hands 
covered with jam, persists in denying that he has been near 
the cupboard. Extreme as it is, however, it is only a shade 
more fatuous than the defence brought forward by many other 
criminals. Beswick had no malice; he merely wanted money, 
and concocted this idiotic scheme for obtaining it: and his 
defence only injured himself. Others in Mr. Wyndham’s book 
are not so harmless: and it seems to be a rule that a woman, 
driven to crime, will be less scrupulous and slightly less stupid 
than a man. The women overreach themselves by over- 
ingenuity, the men apparently through over-confidence. All 
suffer, because they inhabit a world in which success would 
only be possible if their intended victims—one almost writes 
patrons—shared the complacent lack of intelligence which 
seems to be the birthright of the average law-breaker. 


THE DETERMINATION 


Sex at Choice, 
7s. 6d. 


In her preface Mrs. Erskine claims to possess “an excep- 
tionally intuitive and even hypersensitive temperament.” 
For that we may take her word; but she cannot reasonably 
expect us to take her bare word for the theory of sex-determina- 
tion which she advances, without, as far as we can discover, 
an atom of scientific proof. Mrs. Erskine’s notion of what proof 
is may be gathered from one or two quotations : 

It has been proved too often to admit of doubt that the moral 
influence of the mother on her unborn infant is omnipotent. 
Pre-natal sensations may well account for the whole trend of the 
child’s life. ... 

Any talent to which active expression is given during pregnancy 
greatly affects the unborn child, in whom the seeds of so-called 
facility, talent or genius are thus sown. 

We suppose there is scarcely a trained biologist in the world 
who would not utterly deny these “ too often proved” asser- 
tions—which, incidentally, are intrinsically incapable of proof. 
Mrs. Erskine goes on to assure us, with reference to the com- 
paratively high mortality of male infants, that “ there can be 
no doubt that ” this is due largely to our failure to adopt the 
Semitic practice of circumcision. She proposes that this practice 
should by law be made compulsory. We wonder if Mr. J. M. 
Erskine, M.P. (who contributes a supplementary preface to his 
wife’s book) will introduce a Bill to this effect some Friday 
afternoon! 

Mrs. Erskine not only believes that “ genius” is produced 
by the behaviour of the mother during pregnancy, but also that 
the biological influence of a “ wet-nurse”” is of great practical 
importance. She cites “evidence” on this point from the 
records of her own family, declaring that one of her brothers 
and one of her sisters unmistakably developed the ways and even 
the looks of their foster-parent. This theory would appear to 
place the mother who is unable to nurse her own children in a 
most unfortunate dilemma ; for in the middle of a serious personal 
crisis she must decide whether she would prefer her children 
to have the ways and looks of another woman, or of a cow or 
even of a goat. 

All this is not perhaps a very good introduction to the dis- 
cussion of what purports to be a perfectly serious contribution 
to the biological problem of sex-determination ; but if that be 
so the fault lies with the authoress, for it is she who asks us to 
accept these pet theories of hers before she reveals her great 
discovery. Her discovery, in a word, is that boys are born 
when conception takes place in the second week of the (personal) 
month and girls when it takes place in the fourth week— 
the third week being blank and barren. It may be so, of course. 
It is a pleasantly simple theory at any rate, in which we should 
like to believe. But, unfortunately, Mrs. Erskine gives us no 
satisfactory excuse for believing in it. She tells us that “ there 
are innumerable cases to prove” this, that, or the other; but 
she gives us no particulars of the cases or of those who observed 
them, and as she professes no scientific attainments of her own, 
some such particulars are clearly necessary. She prints, it is 
true, about a score of grateful letters from mothers in Great 
Britain and the colonies who, by acting upon her advice, have 
borne children of the sex they desired. But, after all, there are 
only two sexes and, therefore, any advice is likely to be “ success- 
ful” exactly as often as not. If any patent medicine charlatan 
were to advertise some harmless concoction as a sure means 


OF SEX 
By Mrs. Montetra Erskine. Christophers. 





a, 


to the production of male children, on condition that no Payment 
would be asked for unless the desired result were o 

he would not only reap a safe and substantial income, but woul 
receive more authentic letters of gratitude than he could possibly 
find room for in his advertisements. 

We have no thought of suggesting that Mrs. Erskine is 
charlatan, for her objects are almost wholly disinterested and, 
of course, she charges nothing for her advice. But, otherwise, 
the parallel is close enough. Her theory—so far as the evidence 
for it is disclosed in this book—remains a piece of pure cop. 
jecture. ‘There seems to be no reason to suppose either that 
she is right or that she is wrong—unless, of course, we ar 
prepared to repose our faith in her “ exceptionally intuitive 
temperament.” She made her “discovery” about tw 
years ago, wrote it down on paper and deposited the document 
in her bank, in order that her “ priority” might be beyond 
question. She was then advised by medical friends to collect 
definite evidence in support of her views. And this she has 
conscientiously done. The theory thus came first, the “ proof” 
second. She claims to have collected since then the particulars 
of 1,000 cases, of which 800 “ confirm my dicta—than which 
there could hardly be better proof.” Thus, 20 per cent., pre. 
sumably, of her cases are destructive of her theory; and it 
does not seem to have occurred to her that even 5 per cent, 
of inexplicable failures would have been sufficient to d 
her theory altogether—for it is a perfectly rigid theory based 
on the unproved assumption that the right ovary is exclusively 
male and the left exclusively female. Moreover, she tells us 
nothing of how her “ statistics ” were collected and their validity 
established. There must surely be few women whose marital 
relations are such that they can be quite sure whether conception 
occurred in the second or the fourth week. But this obvious 
difficulty is ignored altogether by Mrs. Erskine, is not even 
referred to. 

In a word it is an interesting but rubbishy book, quite worthless 
from a scientific point of view ; and we should not have dealt 
with it at this length had it not received a good deal of more 
favourable attention in other quarters. There is no harm in 
such individual efforts, even by the most untrained and uncritical 
of observers; but if work of this sort is mistaken for serious 
medical science then harm may arise. 


BIRDS THAT MADE HISTORY 
Bird Islands of Peru. By R.C. Murrny. 
British Birds. By A. THorsurn. 


Along the coast of Peru, just south of the Equator, where 
luxuriant tropical vegetation should bring the jungle down to the 
beach, flows a great cold ocean river that makes the land barren 
and attracts to the offshore islands an indescribable abundance 
of sea birds. Even its name, barely familiar to most of us, the 
Humboldt Current, is as important and remarkable a pheno- 
menon as the Gulf Stream, which alone preserves north-west 
Europe from the rigours of an annual freeze-up. 

As Dr. Frank Chapman aptly points out, in his preface to his 
colleague’s book : 

If Antarctica had extended an arm northward to the tropics 
overland instead of through the ocean the resulting effects on climate, 
flora and fauna would have been no more startling than those 
created. 

A bequest to the Brooklyn Museum, of which he was then 8 
curator, enabled Dr. Murphy to lead an expedition to this most 
interesting region. The account now published is in the vein of 
Dr. Beebe’s recent account of the Galapagos Expedition. Their 
large type, the generous size of the pages, the full index, the 
admirable maps and illustrations and the very low price, make 
these two books masterpieces of production, and should set some 
British publishers pondering whether it would not be desirable 
to emulate them, instead of continuing to produce works of 
travel nearly half as well at nearly double the charge to the 
reader... . 

The most valuable (* figuring in dollars and cents ’’) wild bird 
in the world, declares Dr. Murphy, is the guanay or Peruvian 
cormorant. The coolness of the Humboldt Current, for a sweep 
of 2,400 miles of coastal waters, renders it the home of a great 
profusion of anchovies and other small fishes, which support 
myriads of sea birds. Off the dry, rainless coast, where storms 
are unknown. are numbers of desert islands where the guanays 
excrement is preserved on the nesting grounds without the loss 
of fertilising efficacy that would be caused by moisture. The 
breeding season is practically continuous and there are three 
nests to a square yard. On a single island, less than a mile long, 
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E STREET OF QUEER HOUSES and Other 
Stories by VERNON Know es. Illustrated by HELEN 
Binyon. 6s. net. Vernon Knowles, an Australian, 
is an author of whom it is likely that the literary 

world will hear much more. “The Street of Queer 
Houses” will be ready in May. 








IM DAVIS. By Joun Maserietp. The first illustrated 

edition of this book will be issued in the autumn. 

its publication it was spoken of as an instance of the 

breaking down of the tradition of consigning the story 
of adventure to the library of the boy. Mr. Masefield’s 
“Jim Davis” was described and accepted as a literary 
accomplishment. The illustrations in colour are by MEap 
ScuagrrerR. Boxed. 15s. net. “A sumptuous edition of 
Mr. Masefield’s splendid book.”—Country Life. 





E BANKSIDE STAGE BOOK. Written and 
illustrated by H. W. Wuanstaw, Author of “ Every- 
body’s Theatre.” Cloth. 5s. net. This volume will 
contain full directions for making a model Eliza- 

bethan stage, so as to enable producers to study with 
dummy figures the most suitable grouping of the characters. 
It also contains a simple but comprehensive history of the 
development of the English stage. “The book opens with 
a concise history of the stage generally. ; Though 
severely practical, the book is informed by a wide know- 
ledge ~# ¢ real appreciation of the Tudor stage.”—-The New 
Statesman. 





nd illustrated by Meticenr Stone. 3s. net. This 
volume contains full and clear directions for making 
the costumes described, and, in addition, gives sug- 
gestions as to suitable materials, “ make-up,” hairdressing, 
colour-schemes, and all the commonplace points usually 
neglected in books on costume. It is above all practical. 


Te BANKSIDE BOOK OF COSTUME. Written 
a 





COUNTRYSIDE NOTES 


THE PROGRESS OF 
PROPHECY 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd., 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 4. 





NEW «85; BOOKS 








By A. R. HORWOOD. 


The Notes here given are informative and reliable, while 
a strong point in their favour is their brevity. A delight- 
ful new Nature Book, well illustrated. 


By JOHN S. HOYLAND. 


An important volume on a burning question of the day, 
sane and well-informed, and in which the author faces 
difficulties courageously and honestly. 








THE “FL 


BOOKS By FLORA KLICKMANN 





SSresceaese 






By W. J. FARLEY, M.A., B.D. 
A valuable contribution to the available literature on the 
subject; a great deal of material is gathered into brief 
compass, yet it is presented with a lucidity and simplicity 
of style that will appeal to the general reader. 


“ FLOWER PATCH ” 








The Flower-Patch Among the Hills. 
The Trail of the Ragged Robin. 
Between the Larch-Woods and the Weir. 


Tastefully bound in limp leather, 
gilt edges, in neat cardboard box. 





3/6 


net 


THE RACE PROBLEM 3/ 


6/- 


net 


25/- 


net 
the set 




















and 135 Deansgate, Manchester. 








THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
6S St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 
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EVERYBODY’S PROBLEM 


FOOD AND THE FAMILY By 
Professor V. H. MOTTRAM, Professor of 
Physiology in the University of London. 


“Professor Mottram belongs to no school of 
faddists. A book of wide general knowledge 
as well as of undoubted scientific value.” 
—Daily News. 
“A book for the lay reader, which gives 
with authority the results of modern scientific 
research on the subject.”—Liverpool Post. 


5/- net. 


TWO HUMOROUS STORIES 
: HIGH EXPLOSIVE By GORDON 
PHILLIPS. 





“Mr. Phillips has a pretty idea and a prettier 
wit; he never lets his story get heavy in the 
telling.”—Times. 

“ Never loses the pace and the purpose of lively 
entertainment.”—Manchester Guardian. 


“ Delightful and irresistible.” 
—Western Morning News. 
7/6 net. 


THUMBS UP By HAROLD AVERY. 


“Written with an unusual delicate sense of 
humour.”—Referee. 


“Sheer enjoyment.”—Evening Standard. 
5/- net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
ECONOMIC SERIES 


General Editor: J. M. KEYNES, M.A. 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND By H. D. Henderson, 
M.A., Fellow of Clare , Cambridge. 


MONEY By D. H. Robertson, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


PUBLIC FINANCE By M. E. Robinson, Fellow 
-—_ Lecturer of Newnham College, Cam- 
ridge. 


THE CONTROL OF INDUSTRY By D. H. 
Robertson, M.A., Author of “ Money.” 


POPULATION By Harold Wright, M.A, 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


5/- net each 


TWO BOOKS FOR 
SUMMER READING 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON 
THE MARCHES OF WESSEX 


16/- net 


“A jolly history and a wonderful guide-book 
in Hardy’s country.”—Evening News. 


A PARCEL OF KENT 
12/6 net 


“One of the best books of the kind that have 
been published for a long time.” 
—John o’ London. 
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@ census revealed a bird population of 5,600,000, which devoured 
a thousand tons of fish a day ! 

No chemist has been able to mix the components of a fertiliser 
into a compound anything like as easily absorbed as the com- 
ponents magically united in the birds’ intestinal tracts. From 
the aspect of nitrogen content, the best Peruvian guano is more 
than thirty-three times as effective as farmyard manure, declares 
Dr. Murphy. 

Peru’s whole history has been dominated by this cormorant, 
the guanay. It was the presence of these deposits of wonderful 
fertiliser that enabled the ancient Peruvians to tame their 
western deserts and build up a civilisation of high attainments in 
agriculture, textile industries and architecture. Up to about 
1840 the deposits were hardly known by Europe. Then ensued 
a wild scramble when one could see fifty vessels at a time sur- 
rounding an islet. A single island’s level was lowered more than 
a hundred feet. Matters were in a very bad way as recently as 
thirty years ago, but since then the chaos of waste and grab has 
been abolished and control centred in the National Guano 
Administration. Much of the credit for the reorganisation of 
the industry is due to the British ornithologist, D. H. O. Forbes, 
and Dr. R. E. Coker, of the U.S. Bureau of Fisheries. 

Dr. Murphy ranges over the entire field of the natural history 
of the coastal region dominated by the Humboldt Current in a 
succinct but pleasantly discursive manner that should render 
his narrative as absorbing to the general reader as to those with 
more specialised interests. 

The publishers of Mr. Thorburn’s magnificent, and naturally 
costly, work on British Birds, which may readily be acknowledged 
to contain the finest coloured plates of our avian fauna ever pro- 
duced, have attained a lesser measure of success with the new 
three-guinea edition, the first of the four volumes of which is 
now available. 

The artistic tout ensemble of the forty-eight coloured plates is 
charming. Nearly every background isa little masterpiece. Pretty 
pictures indeed! But is not their avowed function to enable us 
to recognise birds? The nightingale of this new edition looks 
natural—but he doesn’t look a nightingale. Everyone knows 
the male blackbird. Why give him the centre of the stage 
(with an impossible orange beak too), and relegate to a vague 
misty brown shape of quailish aspect, lurking in the background 
under a gorse bush, his much more interesting lady love, whose 
real identity is quite a surprise to lots of people? The dreadful 
robin, with his sky-blue side whiskers and breast of that startling 
hue which he affects when looming over the cottage in the snow, on 
German Christmas cards, should have been eliminated as an un- 
conscionable indiscretion early in the book’s preparation. The 
pictures of the wagtails are much too soft; the sharp, vivid 
photographic contrast of black-and-white is the essentia] 
characteristic to depict. Nature does not paint wagtails—she 
draws them with pen and ink. The chaffinches could be better 
depicted ; here, again, the familiar male is given the centre of 
the stage, in the interests of what the Americans call a “ colour- 
ful ’’ picture, when it is his less conspicuous mate who should be 
clearly displayed. Too much “ pen and ink” brushwork has 
gone on to the back of the nuthatch, which is painted by Nature, 
in a soft uniform mist of French grey. We did not recognise 
the pictures of the male and female house sparrow until we were 
given a hint by the caption. Titmice of four species are pecking 
at a net of suet swinging from a bough ten feet away, as we write, 
in a woodland summerhouse ; they don’t look like these pic- 
tures. The thrush is too short and dumpy, and the hump with 
which Mr. Thorburn saddles him quite destroys that fine 
characteristic sweep of line that gives him his alert, ‘ clean- 
cut ”’ poise. 

The second volume of this work is not to appear until the 
autumn, nor the third and fourth until the spring and autumn 
of 1926. There may yet be time for the painter and publisher to 
exercise a more critical censorship. 


ARIADNE 


The Thread of Ariadne. By Aprian Strokes. With an Intro- 
duction by Joun MtppLeTon Murry. Kegan Paul. 6s. 
The nature of words and the relation between what we say 
and what we mean are problems which have always fascinated 
philosophers ; and as the result of their controversies language 
has steadily declined in prestige. Greek thought long hesi- 


tated between the opinion of Democritus that language came 
“by convention” and that of Heraclitus, who believed that 
there was in the nature of a given word something which fixed 
it as designating a particular thing. We have long ago decided 
in favour of Democritus. 


In the last century there was a 
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controversy between the philologist Max Miller and Sir Frangy 
Galton, the former asserting that thought was simply mental 
speech, the latter denying that he needed any mental words 
at all. To-day the attack on language is being pressed even 
further. The philologists are fallen from their high estate, and 
their kingdom is given to others. History is no longer deduced 
from Grimm's Law, but from fibulae and potsherds, and in thy 
realm of philosophy it is being debated not whether we mug 
always use words when we think, but whether words can ever 
faithfully express our thinking. This is not, of course, a 
entirely modern misgiving. It is curious to note that 

the two greatest prose stylists of all time have both expresse 
their consciousness of the limitations of human speech. Platy 
in a letter, writing of metaphysics, says: “ It cannot be py 
into words like other pieces of knowledge ; only when a map 
has lived long in its company suddenly it comes to him, like , 
light kindled from a leaping spark which, once it has reached 
the soul, finds rts own fuel there.” And Flaubert, in a famoy 
passage of Madame Bovary, has reflected that “la parole humaine 
est comme un chaudron félé oi) nous battons des mélodies 4 
faire danser les ours, quand on voudrait attendrir les étoiles.” 
What is new is the gleeful spirit in which attacks on languag 
are conceived and the curiously diverse quarters from which 
they come. The symbolic logicians find that speech is not 
precise enough for their thoughts: Mr. Stokes and the dis. 
believers in logic complain that it is not nearly vague enough 
for theirs. And so language is rebuked simultaneously for its 
intolerable looseness and its Procustean rigidity. Now, «¢ 
priori, it would seem to be a melancholy thing if our one means 
of communication with one another is a delusion, but, as 
matter of fact, books like The Thread of Ariadne, which claim 
to demolish not only language as the vehicle of thought but 
also logical thought itself, glow with a self-conscious, shackle. 
breaking joy. Sometimes, indeed, they give rise to the impiouw 
suspicion that their authors are not ill content to remain upin- 
telligible. ‘*Words,” cries Mr. Stokes, “‘ you bulwarks of 
wrong-headedness and self-deception, how can I conquer you?” 
For himself he may be reassured. No reader will convict him 
of undue complaisance towards grammar or vocabulary. He 
has carried out his professed intention not to state—for that 
is crude, bald, impossible—but to “suggest.” (It is presumably 
this method of suggestion which leads him to write “ indigent 
civilisation’? where he means “ indigenous,” ‘“ beetle-nut” 
for “ betel-nut,” and so forth, variants which in other author 
we should set down to illiteracy.) But from the reader’s point 
of view Mr. Stokes’ determination to score off language is 
unfortunate, for he is continually left in doubt as to his author's 
meaning. It is likely that in the future Mr. Stokes will be 
forced by sheer stress of misrepresentation into expressing 
himself more conventionally. At present, though conscious 
of shortcomings, he tells us, he is deterred from re-writing his 
book “by the rather unnecessary labour involved.” 

Briefly put, the argument of The Thread of Ariadne is this. 
Starting from a point of view something like Spinoza’s Deter- 
minatio est negatio, Mr. Stokes shows that a concept only 
gains meaning from contrast and difference. Life only has 
meaning as contrasted with death, anger as contrasted with 
calm, good with bad and so on. Now it is no doubt true that 
everything finite is what it is by not being something different, 
and negation is as necessary as affirmation if there is going 
to be any discrimination within reality. And the conclusion 
to be drawn from consideration of this fact is that certain 
modes of being, e.g., good and bad, are mutually exclusive. 
It it were not so, everything would be everything else. The 
conclusion drawn, however, by Mr. Stokes is much more am- 
bitious in its scope. By means of a wholly illegitimate con- 
fusion of interdependence of meaning with interdependence 
of existence he argues that coherent thought is a farce because 
it depends on its opposite, i.e., incoherence. He even believes 
that in the practical sphere “The realisation of interdependence 
will tend to make people more contented with their lot.” So 
far, then, the general conclusion is that in life oscillation 
better than equilibrium. But oscillation is not all. It must 
be restrained and inspired by the “ great commonplaces,” 
which Mr. Stokes quaintly catalogues as ‘* God, Immortality, 
the Whole, Gratitude, The Aim of Life, ete.” As to the exact 
relation subsisting between these commonplaces and inter- 
dependence, Mr. Stokes is reticent. But this does not prevent 
him from exclaiming on page 213: “The problem of life 1, 
at last, decided. It is the working of the meaning of the 
emotional urge for the undifferentiated, with the meaning 
born of difference and intensified by contrast—the meaning of 
the differentiated.” Reflection has failed to extract from this 
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‘Masere. LONGMANS’ LIST 


A A HANDBOOK TO 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By Sir GEOFFREY BUTLER, K.B.E.. MA. With an 
Introduction by Viscount CECIL OF CHEL WOOD. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
In this new edition the author has attempted to explain what th- 
of Nations has done, and what it has failed to do, during 
the first five years of its activity. 








THE FACULTY OF COMMUNION 
By the Hon. Ms. ALFRED LYTTELTON, DBE. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
In this book the writer argues that human beings intrinsically 
a faculty for communion with the Unseen, and that once 
os laws governing a relation with the dead are understood, the 
influences of which we are now in the main unconscious may be 


| consciously grasped 
| 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 
By EPHRAIM DOUGLASS ADAMS, Professor of 
History, Stanford University, California. With Illustrations. 
Two Volumes. 8vo. 30s. net. 


A FELLOWSHIP OF ANGLERS 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. With Illustrations. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ There is no lack of incident, of anecdote, and of humour. It 
as the discursive work of a good ad eogee and a good sportsman 
| ould be, a very pleasant book indeed.”"—Wesiminsier Gazette. 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH TWO NEW 
CHAPTERS. 


GOLF FROM TWO SIDES 
By ROGER AND JOYCE WETHERED. 


With 28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





| ADAM’S GARDEN 

The Cultivation of Vegetables, Tomatoes, Rhubarb, 
and Small Fruit. 

By L. E. FOX. With a Prefatory Note by F. J. 
CHITTENDEN, F.L.S., V.M.H. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


| THE ANNUAL REGISTER 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 

the year 1924. 

Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 8vo. 


INTRODUCTION TO SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 


FRANCIS H. A. MARSHALL, Sc.D. (Camb.), D.Sc. 
(Edin) F.R.S. With Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





30s. net. 








THE NATURE OF ENZYME ACTION 
By Sir W. M. BAYLISS, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.RS., 
late Professor of General Physiology, University College, 
London. New Edition. 8vo. 9s. net. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lrtp 


Places and Persons 


MARGOT ASQUITH 


Impressions called for within 
one week of publication 


Illustrated 21s. net 





My Brother’s Face 
DHAN GHOPAL MUKERJI 
A study of India by an Indian. Written simply and with 
rare restraint, there is throughout the book a beauty so 


urgent as to make the work a notable achievement. 
10s. 6d. net 


My Pilgrimages to Ajanta and Bagh 
SRI MUKUL CHANDRA DEY 
With an Introduction by LAURENCE BINYON 
A unique contribution to the history of Indian art in 
general, and to that of the wonderful frescoes in the temple 
caves of Ajanta and Bagh in particular. 
Lavishly Illustrated 


The Heart of the Middle East 
RICHARD COKE 


No work has hitherto been written which covers the whole 
field of Mesopotamian interests with such thoroughness. It 
will do much to dispel the existing ignorance about the 
Middle East. 

Illustrated 18s. net 


SPORTING DAYS IN WILD NORWAY. By Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen. “ A delightful series of sketches this, by the hand 
of a master.”—Country Life. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
THE LIFE OF THE BAT. By Charles Derennes. 
“M. Derennes has given us a little classic.”—Bookman. 
Frontispiece. 6s. net. 





21s. net 











An Affair of Honour 
STEPHEN McKENNA 


“It is some time since we have read so delightful a story. 
. . . No pessimist should read ‘An Affair of Honour ’"— 
or, rather, no man could well remain a pessimist after 
reading it.”—Daily Telegraph. 


2nd Impression 7s. Gd. net 





Queen Calafia 
VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 


“ The whole story . . . is powerfully told.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
7s. 6d. net 





Ready Thursday, 28th May 


Children of the Night 
W. B. MAXWELL 
These stories of the underworld probably comprise the 


most powerful work that Mr. Maxwell has written. 
7s. 6d. net 








Caravans by Night 

HARRY HERVEY 
Of the author’s immensely successful first novel “ The 
Black Parrot,” the Daily Telegraph said: “ Mr. Hervey is 
a distinct and notable find.” His new book is a story of 
adventure and mystery laid against the vivid background of 


India and Tibet. 
7s. 6d. net 





Minnie Lady Hindlip’s 
Cookery Book 
In this book the author gives to the world for the first time 
the recipes of many choice and delightful dishes. Some are 
of historic interest, and all have been proved to be excellent 


by experienced cooks. 
5s. net 


15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 
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sentence any deeper meaning than “ the problem of life is the 
problem of the One and the Many.” The Greeks said that 
long ago. Mr. Stokes may, “at last,’ have echoed their 
problems and clothed them in polysyllables. But an echo is 
not, alas, an answer. 

One thing The Thread of Ariadne must be said to prove is 
the inestimable advantages of self-confidence. “Some of 
you, with marshalled ideas, march with patient zeal; others 
slither along on the common-sensical sleigh. I neither march 
nor slide, and that ecstatically. This is the portent.” Thus 
on his first page does Mr. Stokes strike the note of challenge 
and profundity, and he continues throughout to write in the 
tones of one descending from the mountain of truth, his face 
still shining with the revelation, the tablets grasped in his 
hand. At times the reflection strikes us that if he had been 
hampered by a critical, especially a self-critical, spirit his book 
would be unreadable and perhaps unwritten. But he himself 
is so convinced he has found a key to what he calls “this world 
of intertwining tremendosities’”’ that to doubt him strikes 
us as a “very cynical asperity.” We read on until, like 
Mr. Murry in the introduction, we “ find we are neglecting 
our work.” 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF ANGLERS 


A Fellowship of Anglers. By Horace G. Hutcuinson. Long- 
mans. 10s. 6d. 


Going Fishing: Letters to a Brother Angler. Arrowsmith. 5s. 


Mr. Hutchinson in his preface warns us that we shall find his 
book far more round and about angling than of the art of 
angling itself. Anglers—especially dry-flymen—knowing Mr. 
Hutchinson will accept the warning as an invitation, and their 
faith will be justified. The scenes of these papers are laid along 
those five miles of the Test which are the waters of the Houghton 
Fishing Club, and the little comedies and tragedies of nature and 
human nature which Mr. Hutchinson has given us are worthy of 
their setting. The book does not pretend to give instruction to 
the tyro in the art, but to the fly-fisher who has mastered the 
elements of casting and trout-lore it will be a liberal education; 
for Mr. Hutchinson discusses just those vexed questions of pro- 
cedure on which even the masters differ. It is a book written 
by an angler for anglers, yet though the reader never casts a fly 
or handles a rod, though he be even among the rabble who mock, 
he will find the nature studies into which Mr. Hutchinson con- 
tinually digresses a delight in themselves. 

There is one such study in which Mr. Hutchinson describes the 
hatching of a brood of dab chicks, which he had the luck and the 
craft to watch. The mother bird stood on the edge of the nest 
assisting the chicks to break out, and as each one was free of the 
shell she put one of her feet neatly under it and tipped it into 
the water. Of the cultured instinct, so like wisdom, of the 
elder trout, Mr. Hutchinson never tires of discoursing. Their 
fear of the unfamiliar however harmless, their carelessness of 
the familiar no matter how apparently alarming, he illustrates 
by many observations. The trout’s contempt of a familiar 
thing was happily described by one of the club’s keepers when, in 
justifiable hyperbole, he declared that during the war the Test 
trout used to rise at the aeroplanes. 

The questions often discussed, whether fish hear or not, is 
rightly dismissed by Mr. Hutchinson as immaterial, since we 
know that even if they have no actual auditory organ, they have 
such a highly organised nervous sensitiveness to vibrations that 
they are clearly able to differentiate between a familiar and an 
unfamiliar noise. Another question discussed is the sight of the 
trout, and as it is this that the fly-fisher sets out to deceive he 
cannot know too much about it. Mr. Hutchinson, for instance, 
gives it as his opinion, that after a rise and an unsuccessful 
strike when the fish has been startled, the angler will do well 
not to cast when the fish again rises, for he believes that this 
time it comes up not to feed, but to look. Undisturbed on this 
rise, the fish regains confidence and comes up again to feed. 
There are some interesting notes on the apparel of the angler— 
light but varied (not self) colours being reeommended—and on 
the best methods of approach under various conditions. Flies 
in nature and art are duly considered, and we are given an 
excellent explanation of why a swarm of flies may sometimes 
be seen flying up-stream. 

The anonymous author of Going Fishing, although he casts 
a fly on occasion, deals more particularly with float fishing, and 
with the coarser fish of our rivers, which he, like so many float 
anglers, assures us are edible, if cooked in this, that or the other 
highly recommended way. It is a happy delusion and harmless 

so long as no one is lured into ordering roach for breakfast. The 


a 


papers, of which the book is composed, made their first appegy. 
ance in the columns of the Fishing Gazette, and they are agreeably 
free from the facetiousness which only too often accompanig 
descriptions of float-fishing. There is much sound advice an 
many good stories to be found in these papers, and there is thy 
one touch that makes all amateur fishermen akin, be they dry. 
fly, or float or sea-anglers. It is the supreme test: the sup 
knowledge that it is the occasional blank day and the pe. 
petual uncertainty of fishing that makes it not only the mog 
attractive of all sports, but the pleasantest to read and ty 
write about. 


MEDIEVAL CITIES 


Medieval Cities: Their Origin and the Revival of Trade. By Heyy 
PIRENNE. Oxford University Press. 11s. 6d. 


A great deal has been written about medieval cities in the 
days of their fullest development. There is no dearth of books 
about craft guilds, city charters, or the fully grown industry 
and commerce of the middle ages. But there is, to our knoy. 
ledge, no book at all that covers the ground here taken by Pro. 
fessor Pirenne, whose aim is not to show what the medieval 
city was, or what happened in it in the hey-day of the middk 
ages, but to trace its earlier growth step by step with the revival 
of commerce from the tenth to the twelfth centuries. 

During the ages that are called “ dark,” the city, over the 
greatest part of Europe, lost its principal reason for existence, 
Especially after the virtual closing of the East, commerce 
almost ceased to exist, and Europe, save for a few places of 
which Venice, closely associated with Constantinople, was the 
most important, fell back on a self-sufficient demesnial economy, 
This does not mean that the ancient Roman cities disappeared, 
They lived on, but almost solely as ecclesiastical centres of 
scanty population and small economic significance. Side by 
side with them were the “ burgs,” which were no more than 
fortified and garrisoned posts offering a refuge to the country 
population in time of need. The city, in the ninth century, 
was important neither as an economic nor as a political unit. 

Professor Pirenne here traces its gradual re-emergence, as 
trade and commerce slowly regained their place in Westem 
civilisation. He shows the merchant class gathering either in 
the old ecclesiastical city or in the “* burg,” associating first for 
commercial defence, and then putting forward pretensions to 
urban self-government. He shows the revival springing first 
from Venice and Flanders, and then spreading gradually over 
Europe, accompanied by a growth both in population and in 
the cultivated area, which had remained stationary for centuries 
before. Wherever commerce spread, the city appeared and 
gradually made good its claim to a large measure of self-govern- 
ment. The citizen was essentially a free man, not because he 
at first claimed freedom as a right, but because he did not fit 
into the demesnial arrangements which connoted serfdom. 
Civic freedom, beginning in a fact, became a theory and a4 
principle, and reacted on the status of the revived population. 
So gradually the medieval commercial system took steps in 
the chartered cities with their internal organisation of guilds 
and criminal justice. 

Professor Pirenne’s book is short ; and it looks very expensive 
for its size. But it is a fine and very much needed piece of 
synoptic writing—an indispensable complement to the confusing 
general history of the Carolingean period and the early days 
of European civic development. It is at once plain and scholarly 
—easy reading for everyone, and well equipped with further 
references for the student. In short, it is one of the best sort 
of contributions to historical writing—those which combine 
simplicity with erudition and imagination with accuracy. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Letters of W. H. Hudson to Edward Garnett. Dent. 6s. 

Men, Books and Birds. By W.{H. Hupson. With Notes, some 
Letters and an Introduction by Mortey Rozserts. Nash and 
Grayson. 16s. 

Mr. Morley Roberts’ volume has a misleading title: some may 
be led to procure it under the impression that it is a new collection 
of essays by Hudson. But it contains, like that of Mr. Garnett, 
nothing but private letters from the author to his friend, and these 
mainly concerned with ephemeral matters. Except in two or three 
letters answering Mr. Roberts’ own theories on avian migration 
and Darwinism, birds are hardly mentioned in its three hundred 
and fifty pages. Of nature and wild life generally, indeed; there 8 
very little in either book that is noteworthy. No complaint can be 
made on this account. If Mr. Garnett (as is stated or implied in 
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OOD PRICES. The Royal Commission on Food 

Prices has now issued its first b cogent, Vol. I. contains 

the Report (Cmd. sg Fg s. 6d. (3s. 8d.). Vol. I. 

the oral evidence 20s 9d. .. Vol, Ill, the written 

evidence 15s. oo 9d. \ Indispensable to all students 
of current ec and of great interest to the 
consumer. Vol. nT. ‘in particular contains a mass of im- 
portant information, accompanied by charts, diagrams 
and statistical tables. 








GRICULTURAL POLICY. Final Report of 
oe 5 a: Tribunal of Investigation. ee. 
J. Ashley, W. G. S. Adams, and D. 

aN on the means of promoting the Kan 
cultural Prosperity of Great Britain. Cmd. 2145 5s. 
(5s. 5d.). ‘* Probably the most comprehensive survey of 
our agricultural problem that has yet been published."’ 
—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


A GRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. The 





Ministry of ger ee aoe 5 in paration a series 
of Studies in Agric Seonoanies. No. i. 
Co-operative Masteting. rs Agricultural Produce 
in England and Wales. Is. 6d. (is. 8jd.). “* We 
strongly advise all who are interested in co-operation to buy 
what from the mere ‘shop* point of view amounts to a 
really wonderful rae -""—Economist. No.2. 
The Stabilisation ultural Prices. Just published. 
Price Is. 6d. (1s. 7}d.). 


Ps A Report by the Government 





Actuary on the Financial Provisions of the Widows, 

Orphans, and bw Age Contributo Pensions Bill. 

Cmd. 2406. (94d. Memorandum explanatory 

of the Bill 34. ‘@ The Bill itself may be had 
price 9d. (10d.). 





AST AFRICA. The Report of the East 
Africa Commission (Cmd. 2387) 3s. 6d. (3s. 8d.). 
A comprehensive survey of the many problems 
of East African Administration: Settlement and 

















treatment of natives, trade and commerce, scientific 
research, &c. ** A document which ought to have a large WEMBLEY 1924—1925. 
circulation."—-NEW STATFsMAN. “*A valuable report.’’— 
Nature. “* The exceedingly interesting report of the East 
Africa Commission.’’—KCoNOMIST. 
= 
rs ————— 


EDICAL RESEARCH. fhe reports 
Medical Research Council are read by every A 
practitioner. Recent volumes. No. 93, Cereals 
and Rickets. No. 38, Vitamins. 2nd Edn. 4s. 6d. 
4s. 8}d.). “* Has become the standard reference 
book for workers on this subject.""—BriTIsh MEDICAL JOURNAL. 
No. 90, Medical Uses of Radium. is. (is. 1d.). No. 92, 
Food Poisoning. A study of 100 recent outbreaks. 2s. 6d. 


(2s. 7}d.). 
E DUCATION. Report of the Departmental 





Committee on the training of teachers for Public 
Elementary Schools. Cmd. 2409. 43s. 6d. (3s. 9d.). 
Report of the Scottish Education Department on 
the Training of Teachers for the Years 1922-24. 
is. 9d. (is. 10d.). rogramme of Holiday Courses: E d 
and Wales. 6d. (6}d.). Continental Geusees 4d. (444.). 
Report on Universities and University Colleges in receipt 
- bir tN Grant for the Academic Year 1923-24. . 3s. 6d. 
Ss. aw 


Cr SERVICE. The British Imperial Calendar 








and Civil Service List, 1925. 5s. (5s. 4d.). Report 
of the Committee on the Parliamentary, &c., Candi- 
dature of Crown Servants. 9d. (9}d.) 





OAL. Report of a Conference between the 

Secretary of Mines and representatives of the Co- 

operative Societies respecting the Retail Prices and 

yoy of Household Coal. Price 9d. (10d.). 

TATISTICAL SUMMARY of output costs of Pro- 

— Ye *« and profits of the ae ining Industry. 
paeee 6d. r annum post 

MINERS" WEL ARE. Third Report’ of the Committee 

to te the Miners’ Welfare Fund. Covers 

the year 1923-24. Price 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.). 


All Prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


LONDON : Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2; a don 

Street, S.W. 1. MANCHESTER: York Street. IN- 

BURGH : 120 George Street. CARDIFF: 1, St. a 

Crescent. BELFAST: 15, Donegall Square, Ww. Or 
through any bookseller. 
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REDEEMABLE SECURITIES 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED, 
2 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2 





Directors : 


Alderman A, EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. (Chairman). 


J. J. OULET. 


ARTHUR SHEPHARD. 





The shares of this Company provide a method for the profitable collective investment of savings, under expert 
guidance, in securities distributed in different parts of the world. The growth of the Trust will be seen from the 


following table -— 


Authorized Capital on 
Issued Capital one bes 
No. of Shareholders = 
No. of Investments ial 


1923 1924 May, 1925 
£50,000 £50,000 £150,000 
£34,475 ... £50,000 ... £96,291 

208... 294... 510 
, See FD cee 125 


For 1923, dividends (payable February and August) aggregating 6 per cent. were paid; for 1924, Gj per 
cent. At the end of 1924 the Reserve Funds amounted to £3,109 
The authorized capital having been increased to £150,000, ao are now available at the original issue price of 


21s. Application forms, report and accounts for 1924, with full details 


post free on application. 

















and complete list of investments, will be sent 
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Libraco 
Portab 


Shelving 


This is the shelving which has been giving 
perfect service for many years to 
thousands of book-lovers. Have you 
investigated its claims ? 


Let us send you our New Booklet. It 
describes in detail the most ingenious type 
of extensible shelving—economical, dur- 
able, rigid and of handsome appearance. 


Libraco Portable Shelving grows with 
your needs, adapts itself to the varying 
heights of your books, and is added to by 
standardised parts at any future time. 


Tributes from Purchasers: 


“TI am in every way satisfied “ T am exceedingly pleased with 
with its quality and Anish and the bookcase, which is the most 
especially the simplicity of its - - 
construction. Thanking you for venient form of shelving 
your courtesy and promptness.” possible. I shall order further 

A. B. —. additions.” W. A. S. —. 
Illustrated List No. 22 Post Free on Application. 


LIB RACO 


























TELEPHONE 





62,Cannonst,, LONDON 







































Two =} 
ail places Mi 


ta lhe sun 
1: The Slum. 


“Life in an underground kitchen with five 

people in the room cannot be very desirable,” 

writes a Church Army worker in recommend- 
ing a poor working woman and her children 
for a holiday in 2 Church Army Fresh Air 
Home at 


2: The Sea. 


“I shall never forget it as long as I live. 
Really and truly it was an earthly paradise,” 
writes this woman after her holiday. 


In GRATITUDE for your own happier lot and as a 
thankoffering for the holiday you have had, are 
having, or hope to have, please help the 


CHURCH ARMY 
FRESH AIR HOMES 


£5 will give a fortnight’s holiday to a 
poor mother and three children. 


£1 ° 1 :0 will give a week’s holiday 


and rest to poor mother with a new baby. 
Smaller or Larger Gifts also welcomed. 





Cheques crossed “ Barclays a/c Church Army,” payable to 
Preb. CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., 55 Bryanston 
Street, London, W.1. 
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one of the letters to him) and Mr. Roberts (as seems to follow from 
his friend’s avoidance of the topic) are not of those who have in 

the feeling for nature and wild life according to Hudson’s ow 
standard—those “in whom it is a passion and more to them than 
interest in human character and affairs °—whereas Hudson on his part 
was not without interest in human character and affairs. Affairs, the 
minor affairs of every day, bulk larger in these letters than h; 
character as viewed in the more intense manner of Hudson's boolg, 
But perhaps even this fact is not a ground for objection. In spit, 
of it, and possibly for this very reason, the letters will be read 
with interest by those who take a more than ordinary interest jp 
the writer, but they will not create that interest for others. The 
letters will be welcome to all who find it hard to leave blank the 
background of the author's later life as it was left by himself in his 
works. To some extent—and in a more acceptable manner thay 
the biography which appeared last year—the letters serve to throy 
light upon the perplexing circumstance that nearly half the days of 
Hudson’s long life were spent in Westbourne Grove. 


A King’s Private Letters. With Preface by Apmirat Mark Kery 
Nash and Grayson. 10s. 6d. 


The publication of these letters, written by King Constantine of 
Greece to Paola, Princess of Saxe-Weimar, is quite frankly an attempt 
to whitewash the memory of the “Tino” of the war years. The 
letters were written during the years 1912 to 1923, and therefore cover 
the period from the war of the Balkan League against Turkey through 
the Serbo-Greek war against Bulgaria, the World War, and the Greek 
campaign in Asia Minor in 1921, to the King’s second and final exile, 
The last of his letters, indeed, was received by the Princess three days 
after his death in Italy. ‘From this correspondence,” says the 
Princess in justifying their publication, “‘ will be seen, much mor 
vividly than from any State document, the genuineness of Constan- 
tine’s methods, the sincerity of his purpose, as well as his honest idea 
of duty, for in these letters, which were never intended for publication, 
he reveals his hopes, fears, anxieties and all the various currents which 
ran through his mind.” King Constantine’s letters, indeed, are self- 
revealing in their frankness—a frankness so extreme that it does the 
purpose of the King’s correspondent in publishing them poor service 
by stressing his complete lack of reticence in discussing affairs of 
State with a personal friend. Again, any reader of these letters is 
bound to arrive at the conclusion that they could only have been 
written by a very vain man. One may agree with all that his corres- 
pondent claims for him, one may even concede Admiral Mark Kerr's 
estimate of him as “a fine figure of a man, a kindly gentleman anda 
King who always placed his country and his people before himself, 
and whose word was his bond,” and still be inclined to feel that the 
Greeks did wisely in getting rid first of him, and then of his dynasty. 
But the book does help to place King Constantine’s character in 
correct perspective, and it is a valuable addition to the documentation 
of a very controversial phase of war history. 


Papers Relating to Political Economy. By F. Y. EpGeworts, 
Emeritus Professor of Political Economy at the University of 
Oxford. 3 vols. Macmillan. 50s. 

Professor Edgeworth was for nearly a quarter of a century editor 
of the Economic Journal, and the Royal Economic Society has 
recognised his services by republishing in book form all his important 
(and a few unimportant) contributions to the paper. This collection 
of addresses, articles and reviews, written during the course of the 
years 1891-1921, falls into six sections—Value and Distribution; 
Monopoly; Money; International Trade; Taxation ; Mathematical 
Economics. In point of fact Mathematical Economics would be & 
pretty accurate general title for the whole ; for Professor Edgeworth’s 
approach to his subject was primarily mathematical. His Presidential 
Address to the Economics Section of the British Association in 1889 
on “The Application of Mathematics to Political Economy,” whicb 
appears here in Vol. II., is an essay of permanent value, as also are 
papers on taxation and on index numbers, and the Harvard lectures 
on Distribution, which deal with the theory of marginal productivity. 
It should be added for the comfort of those whose interest in economic 
is strong, but who are weak in their mathematics, that Professor 
Edgeworth is not a mere specialist in signs and figures. He writes 
a lot of very good English prose. 


Quaker Thought and History. By Epwarp Gruss, Swarthmore 
Press. 5s. 

The reference to “history” in the title of this book is misleading; 
for it applies in fact only to two of the scattered essays of which it 8 
composed. For the general reader, whose aim is to get an idea of 
the meaning and historical background of Quakerism, these two 
essays are by far the best. The first, George Fox and Christan 
Theology, is an illuminating study of the attitude to doctrine and 
theology of the greatest Quaker; the other, The Evangelical Move 
ment and the Society of Friends, is an interesting account of the gradual 
penetration of the Society by the Evangelical attitude, largely a5 § 
reaction against Deistic tendencies and as a product of the fear 
inspired by the French Revolution. This wider historical background 
of the Quaker reaction, plain enough in the diaries of men like William 
Allen, is not enough stressed by Mr. Grubb, who, writing the history 
of the Society from within, is not fully conscious how far its in 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


eS. — 
REFORMED INNS. 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive Lest (Gratis) 





P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. x. 
—— 


qmcmesy HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 





Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well appoi Temp 
fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
Bedroom, B t and from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “‘ Thackeray, London.” Telephone : 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
D Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; electric light; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 

croquet, bowls, golf ; . Board residence, 523. 6d. to 658. Write for 
prospectus.—Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best —_ ey Large, bright rooms. Wireless. Tennis. 
—Mrs. H. Rocers. ( kery Diploma.) 

OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 

B Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quict, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exus. 

ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. 


Large country house and beautiful surroundings.—Mrs. WYNNE. 





. Perfect sanitation, 
xf, Attend 





Museum 1230. 


























RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. All bedrooms h. and c. 
water, electric light, gas fires; pure, varied, erous diet. Write for tariff.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Massineuam, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. 





Lovely 


Terms, from 7s. a day. 


ee ae Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. 


—_—— 





FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED 


INCHELSEA BEACH.—Bungalow to Let, furnished, May— 
July; three bedrooms; bathing, tennis; interesting district.—Marttocx, 
Hall School, Weybridge. 


TTRACTIVE TOP FLAT (4 rooms), Bloomsbury, to be Let 
for summer; suitable two ladies (especially students or artists); central 
position ; telephone ; good daily woman.; rent {2 10s.—Box 87, Taz New 

SraTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


AKER STREET. — Bed-sitting room, with breakfast, 35s. 
geaiay. Professional woman preferred.—Miss S., 50 Baker Street, W. 1 (third 
or). 














T. JOHN’S WOOD.—Unfurnished Maisonette to Let; 4 rooms ; 
kitchen, scullery ; use of bath and telephone; very moderate rent.—Box 80, 
THE NEw STATESMAN 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good publicrooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 


THEATRES 


OYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
Particulars of the London Opera Syndicate’s Season of Grand Opera are 
published in the daily papers. 


THE INCORPORATED STAGE SOCIETY. 
Next Production, June 7th and 8th, 
“ RALEIGH.” 
A Play by D. A. Barker. 
Admission by membership. Reduced subscriptions for this the 
last production of the current season, 12s., 5s. 9d. and 3s. Apply 
to the SECRETARY at 36 Southampton Street, W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ERMAN LADY teaches Conversational Grammar and Com 
mercial Correspondence ; prepares for all examinations; highest references. 
—Box 88, Tuk NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 




















we. 





ADY WISHES personally to recommend Lady for position 
of trust; willing to undertake practical duties except cooking; cheerful, 
kind, .: of interests, well read, musical.—Write Box 987, Smith’s Library, 

on, W. 


OOD Printing is GOOD Printing! 
Illustrations are Hood’s Specialty.—SANBRIDE PRESS, Middlesbrough. 











REAL SAVING.—We TURN Suits, Overcoats, Ladies’ 
. Costumes, etc., guaranteed as mew. Descriptive Price List free, or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect.—Lonpow Tornino Co. (Dept. B), 
16 Chardmore Road, N. 16. "Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes alse made. 















Flannels 
cleaned quickly 
by special method 





Our method of cleaning flannels 
renders them soft and fleecy and of 
clean, bright colour—practically like 
new. All orders are returned promptly, 
and the charge is only 1/9 per pair for 
trousers; other articles at equally modest 
prices. Write for Booklet “Clothes 
Count,” describing our Service. 


Achille Serre r: 


Head Office and Works: 
Hackney Wick, London, E. 9. 


Branches and Agents Everywhere. 
O. 21. 











[rar PRUDENTIAL AGMURANCE CO. LT 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Your family depends upon 

your income while you live. 
Why not secure that income for your old age 
and for your wife after your death by means ef a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 


142 HOLBORN LONDON, E.C. 1, 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


A Lecture on ‘“‘ MODERN IRISH FINANCE ”’ will be given by 


SIR ERNEST CLARK, K.C.B., C.B.E. (late Permanent — 
to the Treasury of Northern Ireland) at the LONDON SCHOO 

OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE (Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C. 2) on FRIDAY, MAY 2oth, 1925, at 5 
Chair will be taken by Sir Josiah Stamp, G.B.E., D.Sc. 

ma 
WITHOUT TICKET. 


-m. The 
Syllabus 
be obtained from the undersigned. ADMISSION FREE, 


EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 





‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 


every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 


reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
975 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. s. 


Tel. Holborn 6182 





RAL HARRIS.—Lewis AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State Ghade 
desired.— NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


RE YOU LOOKING for quick easy method of killing Cock- 
ep ? Bilattis has cleared Homes, from the Palace to the Cottage, and will 


yours. Guaranteed. Tins, 1s. 4d., 28. 6d., 4s. 6d., post-free. Sole Makers : 
Howartus, 473 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 


L™4en TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 








Diustrated Boekiet free.—Regeat Institute, 13] Victosia St., London, 8.W. 7. 





LITERARY 


AUTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. Established 1898. 








A Crmeee MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
i 


experienced typist.—Mrs. BRookeR, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. 
High Hel 


Temporary 
Stemographer always available.—Miss RB 5 born. 








added for Box Numbers. Y 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to 


the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN " are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 


are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 


(A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
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Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
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changes were the result of impacts coming from without. But this 
detracts little from the value of a very sincere and interesting study. 
The remaining essays are more devotional in content. They express 
Mr. Grubb’s faith in the “inward light” as the essential spirit of 
Quakerism, and the modern reaction from the Evangelical tendency 
within the Society of Friends. 


Lake District History. By W. F. Co1iinewoop. 
Wilson and Son. 5s. 


Many who know the Lake District will be glad to have Mr. Colling- 
wood’s pleasantly written and informative outline of its history. 
The book is at once popular and scholarly ; it tells the reader where 
he can follow up details without perplexing him with a wealth of 
erudition. Covering a very wide range, from prehistoric times to 
our own day, it is very well balanced, and gives a good account of the 
dalesmen and their industries and ways of living as well as of the 
antiquarian remains. It is well illustrated, and carefully indexed. 
In short, it is a thorough, adequate little book on a most attractive 
subject. 


On the Trail of the Bushongo. By E. Torpay (Member of the Council 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain). Seeley, 
Service. 21s. 

The Vanishing Tribes of Kenya. By Major G. St. J. OnpE Browne, 
O.B.E., F.R.G.S., F.R.A., F.Z.S. (late Royal Artillery ; Senior 
Commissioner, Tanganyika). Seeley, Service. 21s. 

Both these books make important contributions to our knowledge 
of Central Africa. The Bushongo, who migrated from far northward 
and settled on the Sankura, Kasai and Loange rivers in the centre 
of the Belgian Congo, are described as a hitherto unknown people, 
with a remarkably high social organisation and culture. Mr. Torday’s 
discovery of them and his experiences among them are written in a 
lively style. His book, he declares, makes no pretension to being 
a scientific treatise; but it has great value for all that. Major Orde 
Browne spent a good many years observing the manners and customs 
of the primitive tribes inhabiting the southern slopes of Mount 
Kenya—tribes which were very little affected by outside influence 
till the beginning of the present century. He has collected a great 
deal of interesting detail on their history and laws, their domestic 
and religious and military institutions, all of which are rapidly 
disintegrating. For “the smaller tribes are all fast becoming 
merged in their larger and more important neighbours, while every 
influence tends to make the young people despise and forget the old 
traditions.” In his final chapter Major Orde Browne has some very 
suggestive things to say about the psychology of the African negro, 
and the problems which confront the European settlers and adminis- 
trators. Both books contain a number of admirable illustrations. 


Some Umbrian Cities. 
Black. 7s. 6d. 

This book, with letterpress by Miss Harrison and pencil drawings 
by Mr. Austin, is a companion volume to Some Tuscan Cities, and 
marks a decided advance in the collaboration of this author and artist. 
The latter’s drawings, though as delicate as ever, have more atmos- 
phere, and the former’s letterpress is less “‘ guide booky.” Italy is a 
temperamental country, and the collaborators seem to have more 
feeling for Umbria than they had for Tuscany. Their title, as Miss 
Harrison herself points out, is something of a misnomer, for ‘‘ Umbria 
is not a country of cities in any practical or contemporary understand- 
ing of the word.” All the cities depicted in these pages—Perugia, 
Gubbio, Assisi, Orvieto, Todi and Spoleto—with the exception of 
Perugia itself, “are no cities, in that they do not reflect and have 
contact with their own generation, but with those of the past.” This the 
author seems in a sense to resent, for she lays down the principle that 
“the haunts of ancient life have to be informed with modern life in 
order to enjoy their full meaning.” That is undoubtedly true of cities 
such as Rome, but the hill towns of Umbria perhaps afford better 
justification to the sentimentalist. Miss Harrison finds it one of the 
chief charms of Perugia that this city is still alive and vigorous ;_ but 
the fact remains that she is more successful with the dead cities of 
Umbria than she was with the more vigorous cities of Tuscany. 
Though Umbria lives more in the past than Tuscany, her description 
is not overloaded with historical background. With all respect to 
the author’s philosophy of place, the mood of Umbria is better suited 
to her pen, just as the remote charm of its hill towns is attuned with 
the delicacy of Mr. Austin’s pencil. 


Kendal: T. 


By Apa M. Harrison and R. S. Austin. 


THE CITY 


HE present settlement is exceptionally of three weeks’ 
duration, owing to the Whitsun holiday, the next account 
day being June 11th. Speculators usually like long 

accounts, as they allow more time for shares to rise or fall in 
accordance with their opinions and desires, but the Stock 
Exchange professes the belief that long accounts are rather 
unlucky. There are some faint signs of revival in the tea share 
market, and it is quite on the cards that the autumn will see 
another rise here ; meanwhile good dividends are being paid. 


a 


Purchases at the present time of Consolidated Tea and 
at about £30 15s. (which includes the final dividend of 45s.) 
Amalgamated Tea at about £37 (which includes the 

of 55s.), Borholla Tea at about £27, Imperial Tea at about 51s. 64, 
and Peacock and Nilambe at about 4s. 1d., will probably ty, 
out well as to capital appreciation, and will assuredly give , 
good return on their cost. Oils also look promising, but » 
far as London is concerned, the leading speculative market fy 
the time being is undoubtedly that devoted to rubber shang 
Most of the companies are declaring increased dividends, whiqg, 
are paid upon past sales at an average price of something li. 
1s. 2d. per Ib. Ignoring the fantastic and only tem 
quotations for spot rubber, it is possible for any company ty 
sell the whole or part of its next year’s production at 1s, 8d, per 
lb. Some of the wisely directed companies have to my knoy. 
ledge sold a sufficient proportion of their production forwanj 
to cover the whole of their cost for the next twelve mo 
and in some cases one-third of their estimated output has beep 
sufficient to do this; whatever they get for the remainder 
be it 1d. or 2s. per Ib.—will be clear profit ! Surely, in view of 
these facts, optimism with regard to rubber shares is not out of 
place. + * * 


While so much attention is being paid to artificial silk at the 
moment, it may be interesting to give some figures which have 
been published in America regarding consumption in that 
country. Last year about 40,000,000 Ib. were consumed there ; 
this year production is estimated to be nearly 50,000,000 Ib., and 
in 1926 it is believed it will rise to 65,000,000 or 70,000,000 Ib. It 
might be mentioned that the article is not termed artificial sik 
there, but is given the more pleasing name of Rayon. If British 
manufacturers had been wise enough to do the same, it might 
never have occurred to Mr. Churchill to tax this article as being 
silk. One of the big American producers has stated that the 
following are the percentages of the 1924 consumption by the 
textile trades : 


Hosiery 23 
Silk . 18 
Cotton on 15 
Knitted Goods 14 
Underwear .. ll 
Braids 8 
Upholstery 3 
Plush - ei ea we 
Wool - “~ én “ on 1 
Miscellaneous 5 


New uses to which it is being put are in the manufacture of 
carpets and rugs, and in combination with linen, dress fabrics. 
It might be added that the whole of the shares of one of the 
largest—if not the largest—American artificial silk companies, 
the American Viscose Company, are held by Courtaulds, Ltd., 


the great British o_o. ‘ : 


While the debentures and other issues of several Argentine 
railway companies are well known to the British public, there 
are two debentures of which the average investor is wholly 
ignorant, but which merit attention. These are the first and 
second mortgage debentures of the Buenos Aires Central Railway. 
The fact that they are little known is probably because the 
debentures were only made available to the British public in 
January, 1923, when £300,000 4} per cent. first mortgage 
debentures were offered at 73} and £600,000 of 5 per cent. 
second mortgage debentures were offered at 74}. The company, 
which is registered under Argentine law and is under Argentine 
control and management, was formed in 1906, and owns and 
works 252 miles of road, which is of standard gauge, and con- 
nects the Entre Rios, Argentine North Eastern and the Para- 
guay Central Railway systems with Buenos Aires. There are 
outstanding £1,000,000 of first mortgage and £1,078,400 of the 
second mortgage debentures. The report for the year ended 
June 30th, 1924, has now been issued, and shows : 


Total Receipts a .. £611,785 
Total operating expenditur -- 834,500 
Balance -- £277,285 


The interest on the debenture issues calls for £98,920, so that 
it will be seen that this is covered by a considerable marg®. 
Dividends for the past four years on the ordinary share capital, 
which is all held in the Argentine, and amounts to y 
£2,000,000, have been 2}, 3}, 44, and 5 percent. Both debenture 
issues are in bearer form, and are quoted in the Stock Exchange 
official list, and at present prices of 80} for the 4} per cent. and 
76 for the 5 per cent. are attractive investments. 
A. Emm Davies. 
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PROPOSED EXCISE DUTY 


ON ARTIFICIAL SILK. 





COURTAULDS, LIMITED, have issued the following statement :— 


We wish to state our objections to the proposed duties upon 
artifical silk, referred to by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
es “sumptuary”’ duties. e think that if carried into effect 
they will lay a paralysing hand on British industry. 


Firet we desire to say that artificial silk—unfortunately so 
called—has nothing in common with silk except its lustre. It 
is a new raw material, produced by chemical means from wood 
or cotton pulp, and its lustre is a consequence of its extra- 
ordinary smoothness, as in the case of mercerised cotton. It is 
manufactured and sold in the condition of yarn prepared for 
the weaver and knitter, and is available to-day at a cost of about 
one-sixth of that of real silk discharged and similarly prepared, 
and not in excess of the price of the better qualities of wool 
and cotton yarns. 


We are ourselves textile manufacturers as well as producers 
of artificial silk, and we employ about 3,500 workpeople in our 
textile factories. Here we use wool, cotton, and artificial silk 
yarns. The cost of the cotton used averages about as high as 
the current price of artificial silk, and the wool used averages 
et a price very materially higher. 


Artificial silk at once competes with cotton and with wool, 
and supplements them, and in combination with them opens 
out fresh avenues of business in fabrics and articles of everyday 
use very popular with the poorer classes of the people. 


The Chancellor has stated on May 11th that these duties can 
be imposed without affecting the volume of trade. The history 
of our industry gives an emphatic denial to this statement. It 
has been necessary, as production increased, to make successive 
reductions in price, in order to make consumption expand pari 
passu with production. For instance, one year ago, at the then 
current rate of 7s, per pound, for an average quality of yarn, 
we found demand insufficient to balance our production. We 
accumulated millions of unds of stock, and had to check 
output. We then sedueed our prices by ls. per pound. Our 
stocks melted away, and we were able to employ our mechinery 
to its fullest capacity, and to further increase production. In 
America precisely the same thing happend. A stock of 8,000,000 
pounds held by the iargest producing company was wiped out 
owing to a codaction in price, and the demand became greater 
than the supply. 

A few months ago we commenced the erection of a new 
factory at Wolverhampton, at an estimated cost of £1,500,000, 
to give employment to 5,000 operatives, and, of course, a good 
many times 5,000 operatives in Lancashire and elsewhere. 
Further than this, we were contemplating, before the Budget 
proposals were announced, the erection of a further factory 
of identical size. 


What is the position to-day? If we have to add 2s, 6d. to 
the price of our yarn, we shal! be faced with the prospect of 
having to dispose, at 8s. 6d. per pound, of a production 40 per 
cent, larger than that which one year ago we were unable to 
sell at 7s. a pound. We speak of our to-day’s production, not 
including the estimated production from our Wolverhampton 
factories, which, in the light of our past experience, we should 
be unable to put into operation. 


If we estimate that for every person employed in producing 
artificial silk, ten persons are employed in the weaving, knitting, 
dyeing, finishing and merchanting trades, the abandonment of 
our Wolverhampton works would mean a loss of prospective 
employment of 110,000 people. In a few years’ time, allowing 
for the natural expansion of this new industry, if left to pursue 
its normal development, this loss would be multiplied several 
times over, with serious effects upon employment in this country. 


We eay “in this country” advisedly, for our confidence in 
the future of artificial silk is such that we shall be impelled to 
extend our manufacturing interests abroad if conditions in this 
country handicap our industry and do not admit of its full 
development. We are certain of an enormous increase of con- 
sumption of our product in untrammelled markets. 


Tne Chancellor said in his Budget speech that he expected 
that. the imposition of this duty would lead to a certain decline 
in consumption, but he relied upon a system of rebates to ensure 
that overseas trade would not be handicapped. 


May we state that we cannot imagine any system of rebates 
which will have such an effect. In any case—for makers of 
artificial silk yarn, manufacturers of goods containing it, mer- 
chants and shopkeepers holding such goods in stock, all alike 
requiring additional capital, because of the imposition of the 
Excise, with claims for rebates very difficult to formulate, and 
exceedingly difficult and expensive for Government officials to 








examine—there must be most serious inconveniences and pre- 
judicial delays. Foreign buyers will prefer to place their busi- 
ness elsewhere, regarding England as no longer a free market, 
and British trade will pe handicapped. 


We beg especially to draw your attention to the effect in 
Lancashire, where artificial silk is, in the opinion of competent 
judges, playing a steadily increasing part in helping Lancashire 
to recover from a period of depression, and to win back business 
in Ler markets overseas. 


The Textile Trade is in a peculiarly sensitive condition, and 
any restrictions, however slight, in the form of a system of 
rebates, will have the effect of retarding its ultimate recovery, 
and cannot be too strongly deprecated. 


We ask if it is conceivable that artificial silk, made in Eng- 
lard, and almost exclusively a product of British labour, the cost 
of the imported raw being almost negligible, shall be gravely 
disadvantaged, as compared with cotton and wool, produced by 
overseas labour, and requiring immense payments abroad. 


The Chancellor has talked of balancing the duties as between 
real and artificial silk. In actual fact, he is proposing an ad 
valorem duty on silk yarn of 174} per cent., as compared with 
50 per cent. on artificial silk. We cannot see how such a differ- 
entiation can be justified. 


Further, the Chancellor has compared the silk and artificial 
sik trades in a way involving an assumption of their equal 
importance. In a matter involving a national interest, we con- 
sider it essential that the actual facts should be established. 


In 1924 the imports of raw silk, exclusive of waste, were 
750,000 ibs., and our own factories alone now produce in two 
weeks much more finished artificial silk than the raw silk con- 
sumed in a whole year. 


In the silk industry, the number of workpeople employed 
has been estimated at 28,000—this, in our opinion, is an over- 
estimate of the number employed exclusively on silk. In the 
artificial silk trade the numbers are very probably 150,000, with 
every prospect of an enormous increase. 


But it may be said that revenue must be provided. 


If the Chancellor would consent to withdraw the proposed 
taxes on real silk pending the result of the claim of the silk 
manufacturers under the Safeguarding of Industries Act, and 
would accelerate its hearing, we are convinced that the silk trade 
would establish its right to assistance as an efficient and 
oppressed industry. 


At the inquiry of 1923/1924 there was a widespread feeling 
that a case was established, but the voting of the Commissioners 
was equal and no recommendation was made. Such a result is 
not likely to recur. 


A customs tax upon imported silk fabrics and articles would 
easily give the required revenue in the form of duty upon an 
admitted luxury—the very luxury which the Chancellor has 
selected—and would put new life into a British industry which 
now employs less than 28,000 workpeople, as compared with no 
fewer than 116,000 as far back as 1961 


If our views were accepted we should be prepared to proceed 
at once with our second mill at Wolverhampton, capable of 
giving employment to a further 5,000 wanbeoenia, or 10, in all 
in that locality, in which no artificial silk has ever been made, 
and vo many times 10,000 in the use of the raw material pro- 
duced there, and also to build factories on an extensive scale for 
the production in Great Britain of real silk fabrics greatly 
incieasing the number of workpeople engaged in the textile part 
ef our business, as well as in our artificial silk manufacture. 


In conclusion, we wish to point out that artificial silk is 
essentially a key industry. Young as it is, it has already created 
other new industries: it has made its way into every branch of 
our textile trades, furnishing them with fresh scope and an 
ent rely new range of activities; provided that its price allows of 
its use for articles of popular consumption, its further enormous 
expansion is assured. Foreign producers, realising this, are 
striving to reduce costs by em | their production by leaps 
and bounds, and we @ al, on behalf of the whole textile trade 
of the country, that this industry should be allowed to develop 
on natural lines, and that British manufacturers should not be 
handicapped by the imposition of this duty. 


COURTAULDS, LIMITED. 


19, Atpermawsvry, E.C. 2. 
14th May, 1925. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT. 


The Annual Meeting of the Co-operative Insurance Society was 
held at 1 Balloon Street, Manchester, on April 22nd, 1925, when 
the accounts of the Society for the year were approved. The report 
of the Chairman (Sir Thomas Allen) was as follows :— 

It is with great pleasure that I have to submit the Fifty-Seventh 
Annual Report of the Society, together with the Revenue Accounts 
jand Balance Sheet. Although the Society was established in 1867 
t is only within the last few years that substantial progress has 
been made. The progress of the Society was well maintained for 
1924—in fact, a record increase in Premium Income has been 
achieved. 

} The total income for the year from all sources was {£2,651,919. 
The Premium Income of the Society was {2,489,109, an increase of 
£436,831 over 1923. The Premium Income was made up as follows : 


Ordinary Life oe ee oe oe = 
Industrial Life .. oe ee ee 912,852 
Fire os e< ee oe oe 162,040 
Accident and General .. ee ++ 400,373 


The increase in Premium Income is more than 21 per cent. of the 
Premium Income for 1923, and it is an interesting fact that the 
increase during 1924 was more than equal to the progress of the 
Society during the first fifty years of its existence. 

ORDINARY LIFE SECTION. 

The Premium Income for 1924 was {1,013,844, an increase of 
£129,099 for the year. The number of Policies issued during the 
year was 11,282, assuring {1,795,525, with a yearly renewal Premium 
Income of £100,386. 

The New Business for 1923, as I pointed out in my last report, 
included two large Group Life contracts. It is difficult, therefore, 
to compare the results with 1924. There is no doubt that a much 
greater volume of New Business was written during 1924 and is 
due to the Society’s House Purchase Scheme. The Society finds 
that the encouragement given to Co-operators to purchase their 
own houses is meeting with success. The rate of interest charged 
on advances made being 5 per cent. per annum, this rate being } 
to 1 per cent. below the rates usually prevailing. During the year 
2,395 applications for Mortgages, combined with House Purchase 
Policies, were received, but the total number of advances granted 
was 1,526; the amount of same being £556,287; am average of £342 
per Mortgage as compared with {375 for 1923. 

Every care is exercised in the selection of business under the 
House Purchase Scheme. Due regard is given both to the valuation 
of the properties in respect of which advances are required and the 
health of the applicants. Great care is also taken to ascertain 
whether or not the purchaser is likely to experience any financial 
difficulties in meeting the necessary payments. It is evident that 
the care taken is producing satisfactory results as, so far, a death 
claim has not been presented under the Scheme. In addition, 
interest and insurance payments are being promptly made. 

The Committee are very gratified with the progress made in this 
Department of your business. 

The expenses of management and commission are 11.16 per cent., 
as compared with 11.18 per cent. in 1923. It is as well to point 
out, to avoid any misunderstanding, that the Ordinary Life Section 
includes Group Life Contracts with a Premium Income of nearly 
£500,000, and which is managed on an expense ratio of 3 per cent. 
of the Premium Income. It is a fact not generally realised that 
the C.LS. are the pioneers of Group Life Assurance in this country 
and have the largest Premium Income in this connection of any 
Assurance Office in the country. 

INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 

Contrary to the experience of the last few years, the Society’s 
increase in Business is not mainly due to the efforts made in this 
Section. The Premium Income for 1924 was {912,852, an increase 
of £154,217 over that for 1923. The number of Policies in force at 
the end of the year was 1,396,475. The total number of Policies issued 
during 1924 was 460,303 for a Sum Assured of £8,454,072. The figures 
are less than those for 1923, yet, in spite of this, the net increase in 
Debit was much greater than in 1923. The lapses for 1924 were much 
less than for 1923, with the satisfactory result that on a smaller 
volume of New Business a larger increase in Debit has been made. 

Our expenses of management and commission in this Section were 





ee 


41.75 per cent. in 1924 as compared with 43.86 per cent. in 1923 
This is a large reduction in expenses, especially when we 

the volume of Business which has been placed on the books, and the 
fact that only 21 per cent. of the Premium Income is derived from oy 
Monthly Business. It is expected that reduction in expenses mi 
management and commissions paid will continue to be made. The 
Committee feel sure you will appreciate that to build up a solid bnsiney 
in this Section so rapidly, and at the same time to reduce the expengg 
to the present figure, is a splendid achievement and of which thy 
Committee is very proud. 


THE FUNDS OF THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Before leaving the Life Department I desire to draw your attentic, 
to the large increase in Funds which has been made during the yea, 
The Ordinary Lite Funds at the end of 1924 being £2,208,692, ag 
increase of {408,281 during the year. 

In the Industrial Section the Funds at the end of 1924 wen 
£1,076,133, being an increase of {£372,983 during the year. Thi 
increase representing 40.85 per cent. of the Premium Income for the 
year. 

It will be noticed that in the Ordinary Section the Interest, 
Dividend and Rents amounted to {95,000. In the Industrial Sectiog 
the Interest, Dividends and Rents being £42,000. There was a prof 
on securities redeemed of £1,252. 

The quinquennial valuation takes place at the end of this year, 
and whilst it is at present imipossible to state definitely what the 
results will be, you will be pleased to know that if 1925 is a normal 
year, our annual check valuation shows every indication that Bonuse 
can be substantially increased on those allotted at the 1920 Valuation, 
The results, in the opinion of the Committee, should give every 
satisfaction to our Policyholders. In our Industrial Section it jg 
proposed to improve considerably the 1920 standard of valuation, 


INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 

Events during the year show that the Industrial Assurance Act 
was a necessity, and I am pleased to observe that the Industria 
Assurance Commissioner is determined to secure respect for the 
law. The C.I.S. will do everything possible, even to improve existing 
legislation. There is no doubt that the traditions of Industrid 
Assurance are bad and it will take many years before these traditions 
are completely eradicated from the minds of some representatives of 
Assurance Offices and the insuring public. 

We have always carried out the principle that the Policyholde 
must be protected and must have fair play. The Society is primarily 
interested in its Policyholders and Employees. The two Wholesale 
Societies can only receive 5 per cent. on their invested capital, and as 
the C.1.S. is earning interest on its Funds it is obvious that the 
Policyholders are placed at a decided advantage as compared with 
Offices paying large dividends. 

I am glad to know that the Assurance Companies Act of 1909 is 
likely to be amended. It is the duty of the State to see that Policy. 
holders of all Offices, and whatever the class of insurance, ate 
properly protected. The C.1.S. approves of the suggestions made by 
the Board of Trade for amendments of the present Act, and will do 
everything in its power to see that the suggestions are duly placed 
upon the Statute Book. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Premium Income for the year was £162,040, being an increase 
of £2,941 over 1923. The Claim Rate for the year was 35.9 per cent. 
of the Premium Income; the Fire Fund now standing at 56.90 
per cent. of the Premium Income. The expenses in this Department 
were 40 per cent. The business in this Department is well selected 
and the results for the year are above the average. It is proposed 
to distribute the usual Bonus to Co-operative Societies in connection 
with the Insurance of their own risks. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS. 

The accounts of this Department show a very large imcrease im 
business and this increase is mainly in the Insurance of Motor Risks. 
Great success has attended our advertising policy and there is m0 
doubt that the name of the C.LS. is well-known amongst all Motot- 
Cycle and Motor owners for low Premium rates, good service and 
prompt settlement of claims. 

The combined Premium Income was {400,373 as against {249,799 
during 1923, am increase of £150,574. The expenses for the Depart- 
ment were 39 per cent. as compared with 40 per cent. during 1923. 
£1,500 has been transferred from the Accident Account and {1,000 
from the Employers’ Liability Account to the Profit and Loss Account, 
Although we are of opinion that a reserve of 40 per cent. of the 
Premium Income for the year is excessive for our General Insurance 
Account, having regard to the incidence of Premium Income fot 
our Motor business, it is not proposed to reduce the reserve for 
unexpired risks, but the amount of additional reserve has beet 
reduced. 

The Funds in the Employers’ Liability Section at the end of the 
year were £96,095, representing 120.04 per cent. of the Premium 
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Income ; the Funds in the Personal Accident Section were {14,892 
being 142-86 per cent. of the Premium Income, and in the General 
Insurance Section the Funds were {177,583, representing 57.30 per 
gat. of the year’s Premium Income. The expenses for the Depart- 
gent being 39 per cent., a reduction of 1 per cent. over that of the 
ous year. 
pew ASSETS. 

The Society has increased its Assets considerably during the year. 
The total Assets standing at £3,859,022 at the end of 1924 as compared 
with {2,987,160 at the end of 1923. The character of the Assets 
jas changed dusing the year. The Mortgages on property within 
the United Kingdom showing a large increase, being £710,212, an 
increase of {527,809 over 1923. This is the result of the introduction 
@ the House Purchase Scheme. 

British Government Securities represent a large proportion of 
our Funds, being {£1,035,744. A large imcrease has been made in 
Railway Debenture Securities, and Industrial and Provident Societies 
Securities stand at £377,155. The Funds are well invested, and the 
javestments have been shown at original cost from the total of which 
ig deducted the Investment Reserve. The net amount fully repre- 
gnts the present value computed at Mean Quotations on the 31st 
December, 1924. The Genera] Reserve Fund now stands at {72,983, 
being an increase of {242 over the previous year. The net income 
from the Ordinary Section yielded the high rate of 4.85 per cent., 
and in the Industrial Section 4.84 per cent. Seeing that our Valuation 
rate is 33 per cent., a wide margin is provided for surplus purposes. 

There is no doubt that as a result of the year’s work the Society, 
in addition to securing a large volume of business, has still further 
increased the security it offers to its Policyholders. 

STAFF. 

An assurance office depends for its success mainly upon its Staff, 
probably more so than in other businesses. Selling insurance is a 
question of personality to a very large extent. The C.LS. is splen- 
didly served by its Outdoor Staff, who now number 2301—the total 
sumber of Full-Time Employees being 2939, an increase of 408 during 
the year—the Society is mo less well served by the Indoor Staff. It 
is no easy task for indoor and outdoor workers to keep abreast of the 
problems and difficulties which are bound to arise in such a rapidly 
expanding business and also to assimilate the changes which are 
bound to be made as the organisation of any Section of our business 
isenlarged to do business on a large scale. The fact that the efficiency 
of the Office is well maintained, both from the point of view of increase 
in business and service given to its Policyholders, shows that the 
organisation is sound and the Officials and Staff enthusiastic. The 
Committee greatly appreciate the ungrudging service which has been 
rendered during the year and is looking forward to a continuation 
of the efforts which have been made. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


TOWE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1925. 
Value : {90—{50 p .a. according to the requirements of parents. 
Age limit, na, 14 on Apri} ist, 1925. Last day for entry : 
fines 5th. Preliminary examination at Preparatory Schools, June roth. 
At Stowe, June 30th—July 2nd. 
Particulars and Entry Forms obtainable from HEADMASTER, 
Stowe School, Buckingham. 


ROOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Ossorwns, 27 Hastcastie Street, London, W. 1. 

















Bias, he Golden Bough, 12 vols., {7 108.; Balzac 

Uoritetoay of Marriage, 16s., pub. 428.; Life of Sir Burton, is 

2 vols., 189%, £2 28.; Burton's I! Pentamerouc ; or the Tale of Tales, 

— {6 6s., Dickens Sketches by Bos, First Octavo, edit. 1839, £3 t0s., 

Papers, illustrated by Semour and Phiz, rst Edition, 1857, te 28. ; 

= "s Clock, 1840, 1st Edition, 3 vols., 258.: Valentine Vox, 1840, 
358. 


- Pex-Davies’ Book of of Public Arms, as new, 428., for 
re iMustrated. ‘Vols t to 12, scarce, {7 ros. Armstrong's Petes ac Wint aed 
Gantier’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 12 volt. iMostrated, in English, {5 ros. ; 
Avetettn's Mieration of Symbols, 1894, {2 ros. Pieldine’< Tom tones in French, 
with quaint plates by Gravelot, 1751, 4 vols., rare, ‘ts 38. ; Balfour's Life of nas ovenben. 
avols., ist Edition, {2 2s., 1901 ; Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, 3 vols. a 
& 208. 1811-16; Lawrence's Love Poems, 1913, tare, £3 ros. Bradbury's H 
Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 38.; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols. roots 
10s.; Prendergast’s Sowadline Settlement of Ireland, 1875, £3 tos. Hazlitt’s 
Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258.; Oscar Wilde, “The Sphinx, 
. ed and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 258.; The the Officia) Organ of 
p ba the Review of Scientific [luminism, 10 vols., rare, £15, 1909-1973 ; Boc- 
eccio's Decameron in Italian, 1725, a reprint of the 1527 edition, fine copy, £5 5s. 
+ 8 Feudal En: 1909, {2 28.; Grazebrook Heraldry of Worcestershire, 1873, 
Hoffmann’s Weird Tales, illus., 2 vols., 1885, £4 108.; Middleton’s Illuminated 
book pts, r892, £2 28. ; tta’s Life of Bach, 3 vols. , 1899, £2 2s. If you want a 
and | have failed to find t elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder 
ay BOOKS WANTED. —Machen, ‘Chronicle of Clemendy ; Housman, Shrop- 
Lad, 1896; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols. ; Tweedie, 
Arabian Horse. —BAKER’'S S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOK BARGAINS.— —Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements. thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21° Balzac’s 
in Novels in English, 5% Vols., {12 ; Trollope’ s Barchester Novels, 
ols., 258.; Pepys’ Diary by ‘Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., £7, 
Rabe Etchings, 428.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7s. ; 
lais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (638.), 358 Catalogues free. Rare 


«2d out of print hooks supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
smal} parcels of books 
Birmingham. 


purchased.— HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright 








TRAINING CENTRES 





LING'’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


TS BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
: Mise STANSPELD. Students are trained 


, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Fees {165 per ansum.—For prospectus eonty SRECRETARY. 


VONCROFT, OFFENHAM, in the VALE OF EVESHAM. 

A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR RURAL WORKERS, to be opened 

in October next by the Fircroft Trustees. Courses in Literature, 

History, Economics, Agricultural Science, Practise and Organisation, 
with special reference to Small Holdings. 

Course extends over TWO WINTER TERMS, October to March. 
Fees: {20 per term or {36 for two terms. Certain grants in aid of 
fees may be awarded by the Committee. 

The Warden will be glad to answer enquiries and to arrange for 
meetings with those interested. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

Universiry Courses tv ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Pee {22 2s. a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
) ha er EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 


ee LANE, 5.W. 15. 
Cheirman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. co. Montefiore, 
concerning Scholarships, 











on, W. 14. 








M.A. 3 , 2, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply te the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCE. 
SCHOOLS 
Healthy and 


~ - HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Tuzopora E. CLARK. 


Oni MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Ester Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss Esterproos Hicks, B.Sc., London. 
A SOUND EDUCATION FoR GIRLS FROM § TO 18 YRARF OF AGE. 


‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding Schoo! for 
young Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural 


individual development. No day pupils. 
Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant Kiwe. 


BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Bridge Rd., 8.W.11. Tel. Latchmere 4252. 











LBERT 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL, 


& KENsINcTON. 





33 COURTFIELD GARDENS, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FoR GIRLS AND Boys 





Apply: Miss A. A. WALKERDINE, B.A. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Private School for Girls on moders public ised by the 


school 
Board of Education and the Universities of Oxford and Cam ge at 
South coast air.—Principal, Miss Lucretia Cameron (Somerville College, Oxford 


AYFORD HOUSE, Windsor Terrace. Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
Smal) Finishing School, with exceptional advan for Modern and 
uisition of general knowledge. Highest references. Pees, neas @ 
NEUMANN (late Principa) and Founder of St. Margaret's School, Harrow). 


year.— 
M ALTMAN’ S GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Mise Cuampens, Girton College, Cambridge, late pus 
Mistress of the Huddersfield Hi . oe The aim of the School is 
develop the character, intellect and heal owth of the child for the of we 
community ; toe self and initiative by 
The girls will be preeon, for the Universities, the Medical Pro 











actica) work. 
ession, and for —q-- gt > Music = Art. Pees, inclusive of —y 
Elocution, Danci 6, Costary, om a@ year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 above 
gee ey Tol Geen 0 Sckahtlaly Gtusted to to evn ground 
of 15 acres. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
os 12. ee tay, bape? heme life for a limited number of boarders. 


is sed lat largely on. Monteaor! system combined with thr mos! recent 
wca’ particulars 


The cnsiie 
the Priscipal, Miss 


methods 
MILDRED _—_— 


Ts oanse> SCHOOL (Ballinger), Ldnited, Great Missenden, 

edocation on satural “New 

Ideals na Education ” . indi for 
Matriculation or R i 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Burhythmics, 


Margaret Morris Dancing. 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. oe 5 | Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicwoLis and Miss J. 6 Mawvinie. 


Certified Net Sales 11,562 Weekly 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


| | 
| 
| General Trade Advertisements are inserted at | 
| §ixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports | 
| Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. | 
| EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 














VacaNT, MFETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 168. per | 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements. 

Please address all communications to The Manager, 


New SraTesMaN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, | 
London, W.C.2. ; 
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NEW NOVELS 





Anna’s 
By C. NINA BOYLE, Author of “ What 
Became of Mr. Desmond, ” “Nor All Thy 
Tears,” etc. 7s. 6d. 
“A capital and captivating story.”—Observer. 
“A mystery story you could read twice. r 


—John o’ London’s Weekly. 
“A real thriller.”—Daily News. 


The Pedlar 
By M. MARSHALL. 7s. 6d. 


This is the story of a mysterious confraternity and of 
the power behind it, and its effects upon victims drawn into 
its clutches. 


The Brand of the Beast 
By MICHAEL LEWIS. 
“A thriller of the gt sort. It grips.”—Sketch. 


“A genuine thriller ,s° *. worth reading.” 
' —Weekly Westminster. 


Monsieur Ripois — Nemesis 
By LOUIS HEMON, Author of “ Maria 
Chapdelaine,” etc. 7s. 6d, 
The story of a vain, unscrupulous French youth, with 
the spirit but without the capacity for adventure, for whom 


London is the jungle where he pursues dreams of wealth 
and of amorous conquest. 





London Life in the Fourteenth Century 


By CHARLES PENDRILL. Jilustrated. 


10s. 6d. 


“ There can be rarely a living Londoner who will not be better informed concerning his own city by reading Mr. Pendrill’s 


vitally interesting book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


School Vision 
By JAMES KERR, M.D. Ss. 


“TI recommend this book as one which will prove f 
great practical value to all those who have the care of 
schildren.”—IVestern Daily Press. 


What the League of Nations Is 
By H, WILSON HARRIS. 2s. 6d. 


“Short, simple and comprehensive. . . Mr. Harris 
has doneya real service to the League of Nations idea in 
this country.”~-Weekly Westminster. 


The Marxian Economic Handbook 


and Glossary 
By W. H. EMMETT. 12s. 6d. 
“The book is distinctly serviceable.” 


—Review of Reviews. 


The Cinema in Education 7s. 6d. 


Being the report of the investigation conducted by the 
Cinema Commission of Enquiry. 


Edited by Sir JAMES MARCHANT. 


“A valuable contribution to the science of education.” 
—Kinematograph Weekly. 


The Neuroses of the Nations 


The Neuroses of Germany and France before the War. 
By C. E. PLAYNE. 16s. 
“We commend the book.”—Stroud News. 


The Labour Revolution 
By KARL KAUTSKY. Translated by H. J. 
STENNING. 7s. 6d. 


“Extremely interesting and suggestive.”—Star. 





George Fox 
Foreword by Dr. J. RENDEL HARRIS. | 6s. 


This volume contains a representative selection of 
studies by Dr. Rufus Jones, Dean Inge, Mr. J. St. Loe 
Strachey and others. 


Some Modern Appreciations. 


NEW 


Christianity and the Roman 


Government 
By E. G. HARDY, D.Litt. Ss. 


“A clear and eminently readable study of the motives 
and methods of the Roman administration in dealing with 
Christianity."—Morning Post. 


POETRY 





Guitar and Concertina 


By GUSTAV FRODING. Translated by 
C. D. Lococx. 5s 


“Uncommonly interesting. . A charming excur- 
sion overseas to the Scandinavian Peninsula.”—Scotsman. 


Years of Peace 
Poems by GODFREY ELTON, Author of 
“ Schoolboys and Exiles.” Limited Edition, 
3s. 6d. ; numbered and signed copies, 6s. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


——— 





7s. 6d. 
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